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Hotes. 
ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 

After five years of deliberation, and the expen- 
diture of large sums upon drawings and experi- 
mental models, the Committee who have been 
entrusted with the “completion” of St. Paul’s 
have been compelled by the almost unanimous 
verdict of public opinion to repudiate their own 
work, and to postpone indefinitely all further 
action. This Committee is not, like the “ restora- 
tion” committee of an ordinary parish church, 
made up of men of little knowledge and no pre- 
vious experience of such work, but whose local 
position gives them an interest and entitles them 
toa voice in the matter. Some men of this sort 
there are on the St. Paul’s Committee, as, indeed, 
there must and ought to be on every committee 
charged with the expenditure of funds raised by 
general subscription ; but besides them there are 
men whose names have long been familiar as those 
of leaders of public taste in this country. The com- 
plete failure of such a body is a remarkable fact, 
the consideration of which ought to be instructive. 
The proximate causes of failure have been, no 
oubtsinternal dissensions of the Committee itself 
and the resolute opposition of a minority, backed 
lie Wy a strong party outside ; but the real causes 
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the Committee agree only in negatives. They are 
united against the majority and their architect ; 
but take away that band of union, and they are 
ready to fight quite as fiercely against one another. 
The position must have been felt to be untenable, 
or it would never have been yielded, with scarcely 
a show of defence, to such assailants. 

Too much personal matter has been introduced 
into this discussion, and it will be well, before 
going further, to get rid of that. The party, if 
indeed it amount to a party, of which Mr. 
Fergusson is the constituted spokesman, has 
relied a great deal upon personal abuse of Mr. 
Burges, and its stock argument is the supposed 
absurdity of appointing a Gothic architect to deal 
with a classic building. Now, without going so 
far as to defend the selection of Mr. Burges, I 
contend that this argument is beside the question, 
for the simple reason that the Committee had none 
but Gothic architects to choose from. The old 
classic school was so completely dead before the 
Gothic revival, that at the present time all our 
architects, who are architects, belong, either by 
education or by long practice, to the Gothic school. 
So completely is this the case, that the few classic 
or quasi-classic buildings of merit which have been 
erected of late years have all been the work of 
men who would be classed as Gothic architects. 
It was surely more important that the Committee 
should obtain a good architect than a classic 
architect. 

Mr. Burges’s published designs, although they 
have certainly hastened, have not been the 
cause of the present suspension of public con- 
fidence, so much as the Committee’s total want 
of definite principles of action.* To the very dis- 
tinct charges brought against the Committee they 
could reply only with references to individual taste. 
They did indeed at first profess a strict adherence 
to Sir Christopher Wren’s intentions ; but, after 
proposing and partly carrying out the wholesale 
obliteration of the best, indeed almost the only 
trustworthy record of those intentions, to wit, the 
church itself, that position became untenable. 
Before the work can be resumed with any chance 
of its going on, some clear basis of operation must 
be agreed upon; and we cannot use the present 
breathing-time better than by discussing what 
that basis ought to be. 

When we are going to alter an ancient building, 
the matter ought to be examined from three as- 
pects, namely : the historical, the practical, and 
the wsthetic. (1.) The historical question ought to 
be a very simple one at St. Paul’s, which is the 
result of one effort, not the growth of many cen- 
turies, as are most of our other cathedrals: but 





* At once symptoms and consequences of cuis have 
been the continual changes, and the constant doing and 
undoing, which has been going on ever since the work was 
begun, woes ME 
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during the late controversy it has been not a little 
obscured. First, there has been the strange doc- 
trine, very generally received, if not openly ex- 
ressed, that St. Paul’s being a classic and post- 
Reformation building, is not of the same historical 
importance, or entitled to the same respect, as are 
the Gothic and pre-Réformation cathedrals, But 
the truth is exactly the other way ; for deplorable 
as would be the loss of any one of our medizeval 
cathedrals, it would be less than that of St. Paul’s. 
They are many ; it stands alone. 

Next there has been a cloud of misunderstandings 
about the intentions of the architect : not the least 
of these has been the extraordinary assumption 
that where any record, even by hearsay, exists of 
the architect ever having had any idea on any 
matter which differs from what is found in the 
existing building, then such record, and not the 
executed work, is to be taken as representing the 
architect’s matured judgment on that matter. One 
would have thought that the existence of any such 
sketch, model, or report, so far from justifying any 
alteration in the fabric to agree with it, is a proof 
that the idea embodied in it was carefully con- 
sidered and deliberately rejected by Wren. Yet, on 
the strength of an old story, which, if true, proves 
no more than that he thought the organ too large, 
we have heard the destruction of his screen de- 
fended as being in accordance with his own wishes ; 
and quite recently, on the authority of an old 
sketch, a less important, but perfectly unnecessary, 
alteration has been made in the steps at the west 
end.* Nay, further, because Wren is known to have 
searched for some blocks of marble, which he 
failed to obtain, it has even been argued that the 
just-abandoned scheme for marbling the interior 
was in accordance with the intentions of the archi- 
tect. Though how it was discovered that he 
“intended” to inspire himself from “the best 
artists and architects of the sixteenth century,” as 
Mr. Burges was directed to do, is more than I 
know. And, lastly, because the extant model, 
commonly called Wren’s first design, shows a 
smaller dome as well as the large one, Mr. Fer- 
gusson proposes to carry out Wren’s intentions by 
pulling down the choir which he built and building 
a second dome on itssite. It is a great pity Wren 
is not allowed to speak for himself. Surely 
what he did is, so far as it is itself concerned, 
tolerably safe evidence as to his intentions. 

But other influences besides the intention of the 





* It has been said that these steps were not Wren’s; but 
the only authority for the statement I have heard of is 
the existence of the above-mentioned sketch. I do not 
know whether the door under the steps at the side is 
original, but if it is, it is quite enough to account for the 
change in the plan. By an oversight, the steps are 


drawn as they now are in the printed plan showing the 
arrangement of the church proposed by Mr. Somers 
Clarke and myself. 





architect were at work in the designing of St. Paul’s, 
Wren’s intentions are in a manner historical 
only so far as he carried them out ; and even if 
we had perfect data to work upon, which we haye 
not in any one case, to set up now as his what 
he was prevented from setting up in his own 
time would be a kind of historical forgery. 
If we want to know Wren’s own ideal of a cathe. 
dral, we can find it in the model just named ; but 
in the existing building we have, or rather had 
before the alterations, what is much more im. 
portant, namely, Wren’s formulation, if I may use 
the word, of the then prevailing opinions on the 
subject. The medizyval plan is just as characteristic 
of St. Paul’s as the dome is. 

The history of a building in use is not confined 
to the period of its erection, but is progressive ; 
and if not deliberately falsified, as unfortunately 
has been lately very much the fashion, is itself 
the record of its own life. This it is which 
gives such a living interest to our old churches ; 
and if we value it, as most of us at least pretend 
to do, it behoves us not only to preserve but 
to continue it. If work has now to be done, 
let it not be what we fancy might, could, would, 
should, or ought to have been done two, three, 
four or five centuries ago, but that which will best 
serve our purpose and satisfy our taste and sense 
of propriety now at this present time. In short, 
we must treat our buildings as our medieval 
ancestors did theirs, but with this one important 
difference. They, except in rare instances, entirely 
disregarded past history ; we, who have learned 
its value, ought to be most careful to preserve it. 
Thus, in the case of St. Paul’s, or any building not 
needing structural repairs, we may alter what is 
there just so far as is necessary to fit it to our own 
uses ; we may add what is not there to any extent 
we please, so long as what we introduce is good of 
itself and appropriate to its position; but we must 
not take anything away if it can possibly be 
retained. 

(2.) Now let us look at the matter from the prac- 
tical point of view. Wren was, as has been said, 
compelled by the public opinion of his time to 
adopt a medieval plan. That he did so against 
his will is nothing to the point. Having accepted 
it, there is every cause for believing that he en- 
deavoured to interpret it in the best possible 
manner. The most notable feature of this plan is 
the choir entirely fenced off from the rest of the 
church, and fitted up for services intended to be 
confined to it, thus differing altogether from the 
parish chancel, which is intended to be used with 
the rest of the church, and is separated from it 
only by open screen-work. The most important 
alterations hitherto carried out at St. Paul's have 
had their origin in an attempt to substitute the 
latter arrangement for the former. By the aboli- 
tion of the organ-screen, and the removal of all the 
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old fittings, the eastern limb of the building has 
been made into a sort of enormous chancel, and 
the whole plan made to resemble as nearly as pos- 
sible that of an overgrown village church. This 
has been done, no doubt, with the very best 
intentions ; and, if the desired result had been 
obtained, and the usefulness and convenience of 
the building much increased thereby, that might 
have justified the great liberties which have been 
taken with the original plan. But the church as 
altered is as awkward and ill-contrived as could 
well be, and, in fact, only suitable for those Roman 
Catholic services where it is not thought important 
that the congregation should hear or see what is 
going on, they being guided to their own share of 
it by the ringing of a bell. The chancel, pro- 
fessedly reserved for the clergy and choir, is vastly 
too large for the ordinary numbers, and its long 
narrow form does not give facilities for the con- 
venient and effective massing and control of the 
very large bodies of singers and instrumentalists 
which have occasionally to be accommodated. 
This chancel only communicates with the people’s 
part of the church through a comparatively narrow 
arch, and that is partly blocked up by the organ, 
the position of which, between the choir and the 
people, is almost the worst which could have been 
chosen. The altar too is remote and insignificant, 
being visible to but a small proportion of the con- 
gregation, and over 150 feet away even from the 
nearest of them. And all those who are in the 
chancel, numbering perhaps nearly a thousand, are 
behind the pulpit, and except it may be a few at 
the west end, are beyond the range of any preacher. 

Now, methinks, it was scarcely worth while to 
destroy Wren’s screen and choir to produce this 
state of things. The old arrangement was good of 
its kind, and at least had history on its side :—but 
it is urged that it only made use of one, and that 
not the larger part of the building, and that the 
remainder ought not to be wasted. True; but it 
was surely possible to use one division without 
destroying the other. The impossibility of satis- 
factorily uniting them ought to have been seen at 
the beginning, and now that at great cost its fu- 
tility has been demonstrated by actual experiment, 
the attempt ought to be abandoned at once and for 
ever. Let Wren’s choir be replaced in its old state as 
hear as is now possible, let his screen and the organ 
over it be re-erected, and then let us do our best to 
turn to account the other division of the church. 

If the dome-area, nave, and transepts are to be 
used for public worship, they must be furnished 
for public worship. They must have their own 
altar, pulpit, choir accommodation and organ. Into 
the details of this arrangement I shall not now 
enter, having already discussed them at length in 
& pamphlet* which may be read by any one who 











* What shall be done with St. Paul's? Remarks and 

















wishes to follow the subject up. But I will just 
point out that this furnishing of the part of the 
church, which Wren left empty, besides meeting 
our wants best, isa matter of addition only, and 
therefore, as we saw just now when looking at the 
matter historically, cannot possibly do any harm, 
and may add very greatly to the value of the 
building. 

Although, for myself, I regard the precedent of 
medizval church arrangement as practically valu- 
able only so far as it may suggest to us the best 
ways of meeting the requirements of our own 
time, yet as there are many who attach a much 
greater importance to it, it may be well to show 
that such authority as precedent gives is entirely 
in favour of the treatment I am advocating. We 
are so accustomed to seeing our cathedral naves 
empty and unfurnished that we have quite over- 
looked the fact that they were not always so. The 
old churches with enclosed choirs were never 
without altars for public services in the naves. 
Sometimes there were side altars under the rood- 
lofts, but often much greater importance was given 
to the nave altar, and it stood centrally against its 
own reredos, somewhat westward of the choir 
screen. Unfortunately we have but one example 
of this reredos remaining, which is at St. Alban’s ;t 
but there is documentary evidence of its existence 
at Canterbury and Durham, and good cause may 
be shown for believing that it also existed in other 
important churches, as York, Winchester, and 
Westminster. At Durham we also know how the 
singers were accommodated, and that there was a 
special organ for the service at this altar. We are 
not to suppose that these altars were removed 
upon any polemical grounds :—the plain fact is 
that the naves were stripped of their furniture 
because they had ceased to be used. And now 
that we again want to use them, our proper course 
is to furnish them again, and not to hack and hew 
Suggestions as to the Alterations made and proposed to be 
made. London: J. Hodges, Bedford Street, 1874. 

+ This reredos at St. Alban’s is generally confounded 
with the choir screen; and I do not think the former 
existence of a real choir screen east of it has ever been 
pointed out. Three facts combine to prove it :—First, 
the existing screen is so adorned on its east side that it 
is evident there were never stalls against it. Secondly, 
the original floor level, just east of the screen, is some 
inches lower than it is found to be still farther east, in 
what really was the choir. Thirdly, the stalls having 
extended through the tower space, there would have 
been too many of them if they had reached westward 
so far as the present screen. We owe the retention of 
the western screen at St. Alban’s, whilst elsewhere it is 
always the eastern which remains, to the fact that the 
choir of St. Alban’s was demolished, and a parish church 
formed in its place; but in the other churches the 
eastern screen was wanted as a boundary to the choir, 
the use of which continued. I am glad to say an altar 
once more stands in the nave of St. Alban’s; and a 
temporary one, similarly placed, is said to have been set 
up at York recently. May it become permanent ! 
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the churches about in the vain endeavour to make 
the furniture of the choirs available also for the 
naves. This attempt has not been made only at 
St. Paul’s, but at half the cathedrals in Enciand ; 
and terrible has been the mangling of them which 
it has caused. The changes and chances of three 
centuries have left us very few of the old rood- 
screens, and even these are now falling victims 
one after another to the unthinking zealots who 
clamour for the “ utilization” of the cathedrals. 
The last case of this sort was at Exeter, where two 
reat holes have been punched in the screen. 
hey are too high up for any one in the nave to 

see through, so that it is difficult to know what is 
gained by them. But when the fierce outcry of 
the screen-haters for the destruction of this screen 
is remembered, there appears some excuse for 
those who mutilated it, and who probably regarded 
what they did as the breathing of a vein, which 
was to save the life of the whole work. How 
much better it would have been had the Exeter 
authorities, instead of urging antiquarian objec- 
tions only, and finally agreeing to an unsatisfactory 
compromise, met their assailants on their own 
ground, and shown how the church could be 
“utilized” much more effectually than by the 
destruction of the screen. Probably the only 
large collegiate church in England in which the 
‘.| } 


distinction of choir and nave might wit] 
jection be ignored is Westminster Abbey, where 


mut op- 


there is no structural division, and the old choir | 


fittings have long ago perished, and the modern 
ones are not worth preserving. The mere removal 
of the screen would do little good, and whatever 
might be done ought to be done very cautiously, 
but I think the combination might be made. 

3ut to return to the case of St. Paul’s, which it re- 
mains for us to consider (3) from the «esthetic stand- 
point. The duality of the church is so innate that 
it would be impossible to get rid of it by any pro- 
cess short of razing the building to its foundations. 
The choir, though really large, is, by comparison, 
small, and the dome is so completely the climax of 
the building that its eastern extension has abso- 
lutely no architectural importance until it is cen- 
tred and the dome left out of account. The first 
apartment distinctly ends at the eastern arch of 
the dome, and the eye instinctively demands some 
treatment of that part which will centralize and 
justify the whole. Wren, who regarded the first 
apartment chiefly as a grand approach to the 
second, very properly made it culminate in a 
stately entrance to the choir. This was his solid 


screen with the organ, which, notwithstanding all 
that has been said about them, were Wren’s work, 
and, with all deference to his modern critics and 
would-be improvers, I really believe he knew what 
he was doing when he designed them. 

Now we are not content with Wren’s plan of 
making the greater part of the building only a 


ee 


vestibule to the less, and we wish to make it 
available for public worship. But to destroy the 
partition, and throw the two divisions into one, is to 
produce an architectural anti-climax quite destrue- 
tive to all true dignity. The only rational course 
is to work the same way that Wren did. We 
must substitute for the choir door, the natural end 
of his vestibule, an altar the natural end of the 
church, into which we would convert it. And 
Wren seems almost to have anticipated this 
arrangement, for he placed his screen so far back 
that the whole of the space between the great 
eastern piers of the dome may be given up to the 
new altar and its surroundings, and yet there 
would remain a sufficient approach through the 
aisles to the old choir door east of it. 

I have now discussed the question in its three 
possible aspects, and have endeavoured to show 
that in each of them a satisfactory result can only 
be obtained by the restoration of the old choir and 
the separate furnishing of the dome space ; and I 
contend that unless these are acce pte d as the basis 
of all future work, we must not hope ever to see a 
satisfactory “ completion of St. Paul's.” 

J. T. MickLetruwalte. 

6, Delahay Street, Great George Street, 8.W. 








“THE WAYWARD WIFE.” 
| In these seasonable day s of joyous thoughts 
you may perhaps allow me to rescue from unmerited 
| oblivion a sweet Scottish songstress, Miss Jenny 
| Graham of Dumfries, of whose poetical talents 
| Burns, in one of his letters, though I have omitted 
to note it with precision, speaks thus favourably :— 
| “There is a beautiful song to this tune (‘ Bide ye yet’), 
| ‘Alas, my son, you little know,’ which is the composition 
of Miss Jenny Graham of Dumfries.” 
In Miss Mary Carlisle Aitken’s valuable selection 
of Scottish song, lately published (Macmillan & 
Co., London, 1874), this poem is given, omitting, 
however, the second stanza, which in my copy runs 
thus :— 
“Your ain experience is but small, 
As yet you ve met with little thrall ; 
‘ The black cow on your foot ne’er trode,’ 
Which gars you sing alang the road, 
Sae bide ye yet and bide you yet,” &c. 
A friend has furnished me with the few following 
facts respecting her :— 

“ Miss Graham was the eldest daughter of William 
Graham, who lived at Shaw, near Lockerbie, and was 
born about the year 1724. She was the friend of the 
witty Lady Johnstone of Wester Hall, daughter of Lord 
Elibank, and was a frequent visitor at the house of her 
brother-in-law, Major Johnstone, who was one of the 
projectors of Messrs. Johnstone, Lawson & Co., bankers, 
who first issued bank notes in Dumfries. The Major had 
an unfortunate habit, very common in those days, of 
swearing at his servants, especially for any mistakes while 
waiting at table; and once, when he poured forth 
volley of abuse and malediction, she added such a peal of 
curses as astonished the whole company, and none more 
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than the Major himself, who burst out into a fit of loud | III.,” and ending with “The Mistress of the 


laughter. It is said to have had the effect which she 
intended, as the gailant Major was ever after scarcely 
known to swear at his servants. An anecdote is told of 
her in reference to a remark of John, second Lord Hope- 
toun, who was so much charmed by her graceful move- 
ments in the dance, that he inquired in what school she 
was taught. ‘In my mother’s washing-tub,’ she replied ; 
but in after-times used to say, ‘ Guid forgie me for saying 
sae! I was never in a washing-tub in my life.’ Her 
later years were spent principally in Edinburgh, where 
she died, April, 1805, aged eighty-two.” 

Her humorous pieces were once in the mouths of 
many of the inhabitants of Annandale, but I am 
not aware that any of them now exist. Mrs. 
Stewart, her niece, says :— 

“Her private and uneventful life can offer little of 
nterest to the public, while the higher endowments of 
heart and intellect still endear her memory to a few sor- 
rowing friends ; : 
which rendered her the delight of her acquaintances, 
only the remembrance now remains. And the fugitive 
pieces of poetrv, or rhymes, as she would have called 
them, though the frequent sources of amusement and 
admiration to an attached circle, were merely intended 
to enliven the passing hours, and with them have mostly 
passed away. The mutilated fragments would now do 
ttle justice to her memory.” 








I have tried to recover the letter from which the 
ibove extract from Burns is taken, but have been 
in all the editions of his works 
with which I am acquainted are greatly deficient 
1a good index. I am glad to see ina note to 
Mr. M‘Kie’s curious and interesting Burns Ca- 
war, just issued (Kilmarnock), that this defect 
sto be ame nded by a comple te concordance to the 
whole of the works of Burns, which I understand 
to be ready for the press. If it be thoroughly 
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jone, Mr. M‘Kie will deserve and receive the 
thanks of all who have occasion to refer to the 
oet’s works. C. T. RamMace, 
THE SERRES SCANDAL. 
THE PRINCESS OLIVE, MISS CARY, LADY 


ANNE HAMILTON, 


4 


Among the original Serres papers which I am 
xamining with a view to my proposed “ 
n the History of the soi-disant 
and her Associates,” 


Passage Ss 
Princess Olive 
are five very curious docu- 
ments, 

which profe 3s to be copied from originals 
‘in the Princess of Cumberland’s handwriting.” 
Of these I may have something to say at a 
more fitting opportunity. The fifth is of con- 
siderable length, and contains diabolical 
charges, as absurd as they are infamous, against 
many most distinguished personages; and after 
imnouncing the writers intention’ “to give up 
every name and deed, and also every mystery in 
my first and second book,” and specifying no less 
than twelve subjects on which the write r proposes to 
treat, beginning with “The Quaker and George 


, 


some 





of the playful wit and genuine humour | 





uniformly written on brief paper, four | 


Robes ”—the document concludes, “ (signed) C, 
E. Cary.” 

The name of Cary reminded me that I had in 
my possession a book, purchased many years since, 
one of those books to be found in all libraries, 
“that never are, but always to be read,” which is 
probably one of the two books referred to by the 
writer. It is entitled— 

Memoirs of Miss C. E. Cary (written by herself), who 
was retained in the service of the late Queen Caroline to 
fill the situation in Her Ma esty’s Household next to Lady 
Anne Hamilton, dc. 3 vols. 8vo., 1825. 
and a very curious book it is. So curious, that I 
should like to know something more of the writer, 
what is the other book to which she refers, and 
whether there exist any other works by or relating 
to her. Ina cutting from a bookseller’s catalogue 
pa ted into my copy, these Memoirs are described 
as “ very rare,” “ but few copies are in existence, it 
having been rigidly suppressed immediately after 
publication.” How far this statement is to be 
depended upon, I know not; but I believe the 
book to be very far from common. 

Miss Cary is as high-flown, rambling, and illo- 
gical in all she says as Mrs. Serres herself. She 
takes care to tell us that she has no acquaintance 
with that lady, whom, indeed, she seems to regard 
with the feelings proverbially said to exist between 
two of a trade. But if not personally intimate 
with the soi-disant Princess Olive of Cumberland, 
Miss Cary knows much, and tells much, about her 
and her associates. 

Thus, in what she entitles “ Historical Doeu- 
ments,” a sort of suppleme nt to her third volume, 
at p. Ixxx, Miss Cary, speaking of Mrs. Serres’s 


| documents, says :— 


“T can prove by living witnesses that His Royal 
Highness never wrote them, nor was Lord Warwick 
privy to the forgeries of herclaims. The attestations 
pretended to have been written by the Duke of Kent 
never appeared till after His Royal Highness’s death. 
There is also a living evidence to prove the writing of 
the bond of £15,000 which, the pretended Princess says, 
was bequeathed to her by the late King.” 

On the next page we have the following curious 
statement :— 

“In the month of March, 1822, Mrs. Serres, the so:- 
disant Princess Olive, laid an information of High 
Treason against Mr. Knight at the Secretary of State’s 
Office, for having declared that the Princess Charlotte 
was poisoned, and that he had proof to that effect in his 
possession. This was done, as she declared, to procure 
Mr. Knight honours and a large sum of money for his 
silence, or to bring the matter to an investigation, when 
they hoped to have been able to have established this 
horrid fabrication. How far these two persons under- 
stood each other I shall leave for the discrimination of 
the public, as Mr. Knight had assisted this woman in her 
cause with more than £1,000, besides all her large legal 
expenses,” 

From a paper now before me, in the handwriting 
of Lady Anne Hamilton, I can have no doubt that 
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whatever notice the Secretary of State may have 
taken of the charge, such a charge was brought by 
Mrs. Serres against Mr. Knight, who was one of 
many solicitors with whom she seems to have 
quarrelled ; and there is nothing to show that 
ye was any understanding between her and 
Mr. Knight. 

The next passage, which in the Memoirs follows 
that which I have just quoted, is a very curious 
one, and goes far to prove that the book is by no 
means common, since it must have escaped the 
attention of so painstaking and well-informed a 
writer as the late Mr. Jesse :— 

“ The forged documents of this female impostor are 
best exposed by the certificate of the Quaker’s marriage 
of December 11, 1753, at Keith Chapel, to Isaac Axford, 
which is now in the hands of the royal family. Itisa 
direct proof against the possibility of the King having 
legally married a woman in 1759, who was previously 
married in 1753, and was still alive.” 

Had such a precise statement as to the date and 
place of Hannah Lightfoot’s marriage to Tsaac 
Axford come under the notice of Mr. Jesse, he 
would assuredly have followed up the hint, and, 
having ascertained the facts, would certainly have 
written very differently respecting George III. 
and the fair Quaker. The gentle passage of arms 
between that gentleman and myself would never 
have taken place, and certainly the curious 
spectacle of Mr. Jesse and myself simultaneously 
rushing into print—he in the Atheneum, and I in 
“N. & Q.”—with our simultaneous discovery of 
Hannah’s marriage to Axford, would have been 
avoided had we known that our supposed discovery 
was no discovery at all, but had been publicly 
proclaimed as far back as in 1825! 

My next and last extract relates to Mrs. Serres’s 
daughter, Mrs. Ryves. Speaking of one of the 
documents which was forged, Miss Cary proceeds: 

“ But let the daughter of Mra. Serres be produced, 
she who constantly resided with her mother, who 
declared, in the presence of the most respectable persons, 
that all her papers were forgeries executed by her mother, 
and who threatened her with an exposure, by laying the 
matter before Lord Sidmouth when he was Secretary of 
State for the Home Department.’ 

This statement may surprise those who remember 
the language of Mrs. Ryves in her Appeal, and in 
the witness-box, when speaking of her “ revered” 
mother, but not those who remember that when 
Mrs. Serres died in November, 1834, an advertise- 
ment appeared in the Times, inviting her daughter 
avinia to view the remains of that “revered” 
mother before they were committed to the grave. 

I will conclude with two more queries. At 

r . ‘ 
p. Ixxi, Miss Cary tells us that “the supposed 
Confession of the Countess of Jersey was written 
by Lady Anne Hamilton.” Does this refer to the 
Death- Bed Conf ston of the Countess of Cu rnsey. 
But my copy of this was published in 1828, three 
years later than Miss Cary’s Memoirs, which were 


published in 1825. Is there an earlier edition or 
any other evidence as to the authorship ? 

In the MS. to which I have referred, Miss Cary 
promises to treat of My Lady Anne and her Times, 
Is this the title of an autobiographical work, said 
to have been published by that lady at Newcastle, 
but afterwards suppressed ; if not, what is the 
correct title, date, &c., of the Autobiography re- 
ferred to? Wituam J. Troms. 

St. George’s Square, S.W. 


NEW YEAR FOLK-LORE. 

Tue New Year Customs.—As bearing on this 
subject, “ sweeping out the old year,” I may name 
that “letting in the new” is still considered un- 
lucky in most of the villages in the Teme Valley, 
Worcestershire and Herefordshire, unless it be 
accomplished by a man or boy. In the old climb- 
ing-boy days, chimneys in that district used to be 
swept on New Year’s morning, that one of the right 
sex should be the first to enter ; and the young 
urchins of the neighbourhood went the round of 
the houses before daylight singing songs, when one 
of their number would be admitted into the kitchen 
“for good luck all the year.” This is still practised ; 
and at some of the farm-houses, should washing- 
day chance to fall on the first day of the year, it is 
either put off, or to make sure, before the women 
can come, the waggoner’s lad is called up early, 
that he may be let out and let in again. I lived 
in that district for many years, and the boys of the 
village used to come up to me over night, New 
Year’s Eve, to know beforehand if I should “ want 
the New Year let in.” I do not think the custom 
is confined to that locality. S. A. 

OBSERVANCE ON THE Moryine or THE NEw 
Year.—It may be interesting to notice the con- 
tinuance of an old custom, and the way in which 
it is likely to be kept up to future generations. It 
has long been an old superstition that it is unlucky 
if any other than a male person crosses the thres- 
hold of a house on New Year’s morning. I was, 
however, surprised to hear that this custom is still 
kept up even in the suburbs of the city of Worces- 
ter by a band of young boys going about early on 
New Year’s morn to people’s houses, knocking up 
some of the inmates, and then entering the dwellings, 
for which service they receive a trifling considera- 
tion, and thus pocket a considerable amount of 
half-pence ; and while these are dispensed by the 
believers in luck, the old observance will be kept 
up. A farmer’s daughter informed me that the 
orthodox plan was for man or boy to enter at the 
back-door, go through the rooms on the ground 
floor, and go out by the front door. If it should 
happen that the family were out at any merry- 
making on New Year’s Eve, and did not return 
home till the morning, then it would be necessary, 
to ensure luck in the ensuing year, that a strange 
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man or boy (not one of the family) 
the front door and let the party in. 
I add a word as to it being unlucky to receive 
shoes or tanned leather in the Christmas week. 
The same informant, who from her country con- 
nexions is well versed in rural lore, also informed 
me that it is considered very unlucky for new 
shoes or tanned leather to be received into the 
house during the Christmas week or on New Year's 
day. A small Herefordshire farmer some time 
since made lamentation to her, that a pair of new 
shoes had been unwittingly received into his house 
on Christmas morning, and he said it was “a bad 

job,” for “ he lost a sight of cattle that year.” 
Epwin Lees, F.L.S 


should open 


Worcester. 


Last New YeaAr’s Day.—On this day I observed 
boys running about the suburbs at the C ounty 
Down side of Belfast, urying little twisted wisps 
of straw, which they offer to persons whom they 
meet, or throw into houses, as New Year’s offerings, 
and expect to get in return any small present, such 
as a little money or a piece of bread. 

About Glenarm, on the coast of Co. Antrim, the 
“wisp” is not used, but on this day the boys go 
about from house to house, and are regaled with 
“bannocks” of oaten bread, buttered ; these ban- 
nocks are baked specially for the occasion, and are 
commonly small, thick, and round, and with a hole 
through the centre. Any person who enters a 
house at Glenarm on this day must either eat or 
drink before leaving it. 

This morning, at Belfast Quay, the screw-steamer 
* Ailsa” of Glasgow was decorated with a large 
bunch of mistletoe at her mainmast-head, 7. ¢., at 
what landsmen would call the masthead ; I believe 
sailors call it the “truck.” I think this was the 
only vessel so decorated. W. H. Parrersoy. 

Belfast. 


Tae New Yrar Opes or tHe LAUREATES.— 
In the last century it was the custom for the royal 
family to assemble on the first day of the New 
Year to listen to the laureate’s ode, recited and 
sung to music. Cibber’s odes, and those of White- 
head, his successor, were thus performed. Cibber’s 
annual poems for the New Year, or the king’s birth- 
day, produced from 1730 to 1757, were so bad 
that his friends were driven to affirm that he made 
them so on purpose. The bad odes gave rise to 
some lively epigrams, of which the following is a 
sample :— 

“On seeing Tobacco-Pipes lit with one of the Laureate's 
Odes. 
While the soft song that warbles George’s praise 
From pipe to pipe the living flame conveys, 
Critics, who long have scorn’d must now admire, 
For who can say his ode now wants its fire?” 


Other epigrammatists aimed at the king as well 
as at the poet :— 
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“ Augustus still survives in Maro’s strain, 

And Spenser's verse prolongs Eliza’s reign ; 

Great George's arts let tuneful Cibber sing, 

For Nature form’d the Poet for the King, 
But it was rather at the laureate than at the 
monarch that the sa’. -sts flung their shafts :— 
“Tn merry old Eng!) u« it once was a rule, 

The King had his Poet and also his Fool. 

But now we’re so frugal, I'd have you to know it, 
| That Cibber can serve both for Fool and for Poet.” 
In Shelley’s Dirge of the Old Year will be found 
one of the noblest and most pathetic of annual 
tributes. E Dvosvs, 





Cuavcer.—The Monthly Catalogue for January, 
1714-15, contains the original advertisement of 
Urry’s edition of Chaucer. It runs thus :— 

** By Subscription. 

“ Whereas John Urry, Student of Christ Church, Oxon. 
has obtained from her late Majesty Queen Anne, a Li- 
cence for Printing the Works of the celebrated Jeffrey 
Chaucer, corrected from all the Printed editions, and 
from several rare and ancient M&S. not hitherto con- 
sulted. From the collating of which he has restored 
many single Lines, and added several Tales never yet 
printed ; by which Alterations, Amendments, and Addi- 
tions, the Work is in a manner become new. Thirty 
Copper Plates by the best Gravers, will be printed before 
each Tale, a more compleat Glossary and Table will be 
added at the end. A small Number will be Printed on 
Royal Paper at 50s. per Book; and those on the finest 
Demy at 30s. Half to be paid in Hand. 

‘Subscriptions are taken in by the Undertaker Ber- 
nard Lintott, between the Temple-Gates, and by most 
Booksellers in London and the Country. N.B. A new 
Black Letter, Accented, has been cast on purpose for this 
Work, for the Ease of the Reader. 

W. E. A. A. 


Rusholme. 


Jotiy.—It. giulivo, Fr. joli. This word, intro- 
duced into France and Italy by the Normans, is 
derived from the Icel. Jol cp. O.E. Yule), the 
great mid-winter feast of the Scandinavians in the 
heathen time. Grimm thinks that Jdl is con- 
nected with the Lat. Julus or Julius, the one 
being a mid-winter month, the other a midsummer 
month: he derives the word from Icel. Hjél, a 
wheel, as referring to the sun’s wheeling round at 
mid-winter and midsummer time. See Cleasby- 
Vigfusson, Icelandic Dictionary; Littré, Dve- 
tionary of the French Tongue. 
A. L. MaYHew. 

Oxford. 


Purr -Batis.—As I dare say many of your 
readers may not be aware of the fact, perhaps you 
will permit me to draw attention to the excellent 
flavour of those little white balls (so common on 
many lawns) when properly cooked. I happened 
to be staying in a delightful part of Surrey, and a 
friend of mine went out early in the morning and 
picked a handful of these puff-balls from the grass 
a gave them to the cook, who skinned them and 
then, I believe, laid them in the frying-pan over 
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the fire. However, when sent into the breakfast- 
room, the smell was delicious, and the taste not 
less so, and I heartily enjoyed part of the plateful. 
It was by the suggestion of a medical man that 
the cook prepared and cooked them, as he assured 
her and those in the house that they were harm- 
less, and excellent as an extra relish for breakfast, 
&c. Of course it is only when young and fresh 
that these delicacies are available for eating pur- 
poses. When old and full of brown powder, they 
are called the snuff-boxes of a certain individual 
whose name is attached to many places and things. 
D. Harrison. 
Birkbeck Institution. 





Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


EPISCOPAL BIOGRAPHY. 

In the Preface to his edition (1865) of Dr 
Plume’s Life of Bishop Hacket, the Rev. M. E. C. 
Walcott asserts that— 

“The Church of England is unhappily deficient in 
ecclesiastical biographies. The four lives written by 
Izaak Walton, and the excellent collection made by Dr. 
Wordsworth, are classics in the language ; and when we 
have added Fell’s Hammond, Nelson's Bull, Heylin’s 
Laud, Dr. Pope's Seth Ward, Hacket’s Abp. Williams, 
Lowth’s Wykeham, and Mr. Anderdon’s Bishop Ken, the 





list is well-nigh exhausted with the exception of brief 


notices in funeral sermons.’ 

It is difficult to understand how such an in- 
accurate statement as this could have been pu 
forth by an editor of such note. In my own 
library, in addition to the nine above mentioned, 
are copies of the following fifty-one, all published 
before 1865 :— 

1, Academia Jesu Christi, par Abb. Schopffium. 1593. 
Sm. 4to. 

2. Godwin's Lives of the Bishops of England. Black 
Letter. 1615. Sm. 4to. 

3. Godwin’s Lives. Continued by Richardson. 1743. 
Folio. 

4. Young’s Tillotson. 1717. Sm. 8vo, 

5. Birch’s Tillotson. 1753. Sm. 8vo. 

6. Philip’s Archbishop Williams. 1700. 8vo. 

7. Le Neve's Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
vol, 1720 (all published). 8vo. 

8. Wilmot’s Hough. 1812. 4to. 

9. Strype’s Grindal, (10) Cranmer, (11) Parker. Folio; 
and (12) Aylmer. Svo. 

13. Fiddes’s Wolsey. 1724. Folio. 

14. Dart’s Canterbury. Folio. Containing many bio- 
graphies. . 

15. Blomfield’s Blomfield. 1864. 8vo. 

16. Watson's Warburton. 1863. Syo. 

17. Hill's Shirley. 1849. 8vyo. 

18, 19. Pearce and Newton. Autobiographies. 1816. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

20. Todd’s Walton. 1821. 2 vols. 8vo. 

21. Todd’s Cranmer. 1831. 2 vols. Svo. 

22. Cassan’s Bishops of Salisbury. 1824. 8vo. 


t 


~ 





23. Cassan’s Bishops of Bath and Wells. 1830. yo, 
24. Cassan's Bishops of Winchester. 1827. 2 vols. Syo. 
25. Kilvert’s Hurd. 1860. 8vo. 

26. Jones’s Horne. 1795. 8vo. 

27. Harford’s Burgess. 1840. S8vo. 

28. Coverdale’s Life. Published by Bagster. 1838. Syo, 

29. Butler's Hildesley. 1799. Svo. 

30. Jones’s Hall. 1826. 8vo. 

31. Dugdale’s Geste. 1840. 8vo. 

32. Stanley's Stanley. 1852. 8vo. 

33. Copleston’s Copleston. 1851. 8vo. 

34. D'Oyly’s Sancroft. 1821. 2 vols. 8vo. 

35. Hodgson’s Porteus. 1813. 8vo. 

36. Watson’s Watson. 1818. 2 vols. Svo. 

37. Life of Kennett. 1730. Sm. 8vo. 

38. Lives of English Divines—Andrewes, Bull, and 
Wilson, by Trale. 1846. 

39. Bathurst’s Bathurst. 1837. 2 vols. 8vo. 

40. Wood’s Athenz Oxonienses. 

$1. Sharp's Abp. Sharp. 1825. 2 vols. 8vo. 

42. Dr. Jehaneate Sprat. (In Lives of the Poets.) 

43. Markland’s Ken. 1849. 

44. Le Bas’s Cranmer. 1833. 2 vols. 

45. Le Bas’s Jewel. 1835. 

46. Le Bas’s Laud. 1836. 

47. Diary of Abp. Laud. Oxford, 1839. 

48. Wright's Oldham. (In Hist. of Lancashire.) 

49. Hook’s Abps. of Canterbury. Commenced, 1860. 
Svo. 

60. Biographia Britannica. 4 vols. 8vo. 

51. Downe’s Cranmer, Ridley, Goodrich, Holbech, 
Skip, Thirlby, Day, Taylor, and Cox, prefixed to Spar 
row'’s Rationale. 1722. 

In addition to these, I know of. 

(1.) Porteus’s Life of Secker, 1810. (2.) Halifax's 
Butler, 1844. (3.) Churton’s Pearson, 1844. (4.) Horne’s 
Beveridge, 1824. (5.) Stuwell’s Wilson. (6.) Keble’s 
Wilson. (7.) Chandler's Waynflete, 1811. (8.) Van 
Mildert’s Waterland, 1845. (9.) Hurd’s Warburton, 1809. 
(10.) Life of Stillingfleet, 1710. (11.) Res Gestz, 8. 
Thome Apost. 8. Thomz Archiepiscopi Cantuariensis et 
Martyris, Thomze Morz quondam Cancellarii, sm. Svo., 
1588. (12.) Vitz quorundam eruditissimorum et illus- 
trium Virorum, Thos. Smith, ito., 1707. (13.) Whit- 
taker’s Sandys, 1812. (14.) Ro’) rtson’s A’Becket. (15.) 
Vie de St. Thomas. Archevesque de Cantorbéry et Mar- 
tyr, &c., par le sieur de B.auleau, 4to., 1674. (16.) 
Ridley’s Ridley, + o., 17%. (17.) Chalmers’s Reynolds, 
1826. (18.) Bp. Patrick's Autobiography, 1839. (19.) 
Patteni, Gul. cui Waynfleti a nomen fuit vita obitusque, 
&c., 4to., 1602. (20.) Lewis's Pecock, 1820. (21.) Paley’s 
Archdeacon Law, 1820. (22.) Watkins’s Latimer, 1524. 
(23.) Lawson’s Laud,1829. (24.) Lanfranci Vita, Venetiis, 
1745. (25.) Russell's Hough, 1821. (26.) Hone’ 
1839. (27.) Life of Hoadley, by his Son, 1773. (25.) 
Hawkins’s Kerr, 1713. (29.) MS. Life of Oldham, by 
Hooker, in Rawlinson Collection in the Bodleian. (50.) 
Mobhlers Anselm, 1842. (31.) Hasse’s Anselm, 1545. 
(32.) Franck’s Anselm, 1842. (33.) Saint Anselme de 
Cantorbéry, Rémusat, Paris, 1853. (34.) Montalembert’s 
Anselm, 1844. (35.) M. Charma’s Anselm and Lanfranc, 
1853. (36.) Biographia Britannica Literaria, 1846. (3/.) 
Biographical Dictionary, Scratchley, 1843. (38.) Isaac- 
son’s Andrewes, 1650. (39.) M. Crozet-Mouchet’s An- 
selm, 1859. (40.) Andrewes, Memoir of, in volume of 
Sermons, 1830. (41.) Stock’s Berkeley, 1784. (42.) Eden's 
Bilson, 1843. (43.) Abp. Dawes’s Blackall, 1717. (44-) 
Gilchrist’s Corbet, 1807. (45.) Memoir of Abp. Dram- 
mond, 1803. (46.) Van Mildert’s Life, Oxford, 1838. 


Making a total of ninety-seven biographical 
works, As Iam engaged in making a continuation 
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of Bp. Godwin’s work, I should be obliged if any 
correspondent would help me to com ale ste the list 
of episcopal biographies. y 

Clayton Hall. 


Torrosa.—Can any one tell me in what year 
Tortosa,—which I take to be the seaport town of 
that name in Syria, or the island with its fortress 
opposite the town,—was taken by the Genoese ? 
It was in one of the years between 1595 and 1598, 
both inclusive. B. NicHowson. 


Prrters’ Devits.— 

“Talking of a very respectable authour, he told us a 
curious circumstance in his life, which was, that he had 
married a printer's devil.— Reynolds. ‘ A printer’s devil, 
Sir! Why, I thought a printer’s devil was a creature 
with a black face and in rags.—Johnson. ‘ Yes, Sir. 
But I suppose he had her face washed, and put clean 
clothes on her.’ ”"— Boswell, iv. 349, ed. 1811. 

In this anecdote neither Sir Joshua, nor John- 
son, nor the “large company” who were present, 
express any surprise at the existence of a female 
printer’s devil. Is it the fact that women or girls, 
of marriageable age, were commonly or at all 
employed as “ printers’ devils” in Johnson’s time, 
or have been so employed before or since ; and 
who was the “respectable authour ” ? 


A. J. M. 


Scnomnera’s DuKxepom.—Sir Bernard Burke 
and others say that the Marshal was created 
Duke of Schomberg. Didot’s Biographie Général: 
says that he was created Duke of Telfort, or 
Telford ; and I have an idea that Harris also, in 
his Life of William TIT., calls him Telford. Can 
you explain this discrepancy, or throw any light 
on the question / W. G. ( 


“Tue Cran Macteay.”—Will any one inform 
me of the name of the “ Seneachie,” the author of 
The Clan Maclean? The book was published in 
1838, and bears the names, “Smith, Elder & Co.., 
London,” and “ Laing & Forbes, Edinburgh.” The 
first firm advise having received the book for sale 
only, and can give no further information, and the 
other I endeavoured to trace when in Edinburgh 
lately, but failed. D. 8. 


Tysurn Tickets.—Any one who had prosecuted 
a man to death for a criminal offence used to 
obtain a “Tyburn Ticket,” which conferred on 
him and his heirs male future exemption from 
serving on a jury. The late Mr. Bird, of Hampton 
Bishop, Herefordshire, inherited two of these 
tickets, which passed, like a freehold estate, from 
father to son. Perhaps some reader of “N. & Q.” 
can give further information on this point. 

E. H. J. 


[See “N. & Q.,” 4" S. xi. 266.] 


W. Batt.—Wanted a few aon par- 





numerous pieces, poetical and dramatic. He wrote 
Freemen and Slaves, a tragedy, 1835 ; Belshazzar, 
a drama, 1834 or 1835. Ruth (libretto), an 
oratorio, 1857 ; also an English version of Men- 
delssohn’s St. Paul, and The Triwmph of Faith, 


libretto of oratorio, music of which was composed 


by Haser. I should like to have the titles of any 
other dramas, or librettos of operas and oratorios, 
written by him, printed or MS. Mr. Ball died in 
May, 1869, aged 85. If I mistake not he was, 
while still a very young man, a poetic contributor 
to the Monthly Mirror, or- to The Theatrical 
Inquisitor, in the early part of this century. 
R. Ineuts. 


Henry GREENWOOD was one of the preachers 
at Paul’s Cross, and on the 14th June, 1614, he 
delivered there a most remarkable sermon on Hell. 
I have a copy of the fourth edition, in black letter, 
with this title-page :— 

‘‘Tormenting Tophet; or, a Terrible Description of 
Hell, Able to breake the hardest heart, and cause it 
quake and tremble.” 

The text is “ Esay xxx. 33.” The dedication is 
as follows :— 

“To the Right Worshipfull and my verie deare friends, 
Sir Lestraunge Mordaunt, of Massingham Hall, in the 
Countie of Norfolke, Knight Barronet, and Lady Frances 
Mordaunt, his most louing Bed-fellow, Henry Greenwood 
Wisheth all increase of Grace in this Life, and Eternall 
Life in the Life to come. 

Wanted some further information as to this 
worthy and his works. D. Buair. 

Melbourne. 


Apotpnus’s “ Excianp.”—I have The History 
of England from the Accession to the Decease of 
George ITI., by John Adolphus, Esq., in 7 vols. 
The work was published by subscription, the 
Queen, many members of the royal circle, a great 
number of peers, judges, M.P.s, and persons of 
note being amongst the subscribers, a list of whom 
is given in Vol. I. It is in library 8vo.; Vol. I. 
having been published in 1840, Vols. IT., ITI., and 
IV. in 1841, Vol. V. in 1842, Vol. VI. in 1843, 
and Vol. VII. in 1845, carrying the history up to 
May 12th, 1804. I shall be glad to know whether 

1) the work was ever completed, and (2) if it is 
identical with the same author’s Continuation of 
Hume and Smollett from the Accession to the Death 
of King George III., published in 1840. 

Was the historian of the reign of George III. 
also the writer of the celebrated series of Letters 
proving the author of the Waverley Novels and of 
Marmion, The Lady of the Lake, &c., to be one 
and the same person ? 

S. R. TownsHenD MAYER. 

Richmond, Surrey. 


Cock, Cocks, Cox.—Whence comes this very 
common termination to surnames? One can 





ticulars regarding him. He was the author of 








account for Pycock and Peacock, but whence 
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come Allcock, Badcock, Hiscock, &c.? I have a 
list of sixteen names before me ending with cock, 
cocks, cox. E. L. BLenxrysorp. 


toperT Herpert, 1690-1718.—Is anything 
known of this poet? He wrote odes, epithalamia, 
translations, and lyrics, some of which were set to 
music by Dr. Blow, Jeremiah Clarke, and Purcell. 


J. H. Cooxe. 


“ Be the day short or never so long, 
At length it ringeth to evensong.” 
Whence come these lines? They are quoted in 
Mr. John Cordeaux’s Birds of the Humber District, 
p. 222. K. P. D. E. 


Replies. 


OSCAR. 
(5% §. ii, 388.) 

As I have lately been interested in inquiring into 
the etymology of this and other names of Ossianic 
heroes, I shall be happy to give Mr. Hawes the 
result of my investigations. Of the derivation of 
Oscar, two theories only seemed to be worth 
noticing. The first was that it came from the 
Gaelic os-ghaothar (pronounced os-gar), “a deer- 
hound,” os being a kind of deer, or perhaps the 
elk. This seemed plausible, since many of the 
old Caledonian names are derived from words 
connected with the chase; but as the propounder 
of this etymology gave in the same paper one or 
two other very eccentric derivations, which ma- 
terially detracted from his value as an authority, 
I sought for some other account of the word in 
question, and finally lighted upon the word oscarra, 
“fierce,” which seemed to satisfy all requirements. 
I have therefore given this derivation (with a 
qualifying “‘ perhaps”) in a note on 1. 66 of the 
Gaul, one of two “ Ossianic” poems edited by me 
during the present year, with translation and 
notes, and published by Messrs. M‘Lachlan & 
Stewart, Edinburgh. If Mr. Hawes is interested 
in the etymology of other Gaelic names, he will 
find in the said book the best information I have 
been able to procure on the subject. 

C. S. Jerram. 


Wachter (Glos. Germ.) says os in German names 
is probably «.q. the Welsh od=excellens, prestans, 
egregius: “Inde Osmund, vir prestans ; Oswald, 
tutor egregius.” He renders gar totus, totum, tota- 
liter ; also valde and paratus ; and ger, telum missile, 
bellum, ultro, sponte, libenter, amanter, ex animo ; 
also cupidus et cupide, studiosus et diligenter ; 
whence the names Gero, Kero, Notker. Oscar may 
therefore mean very excellent, or renowned in war. 
Wachter, under “ Ot,” refers to od, which he trans- 
lates preestans, substantia, bona, opes, possessiones, 
res et divitize ; and says od, a bonis transfertur ad 
felicitatem, quia beati possidentes. Inde Anglo- 





Sax. ead, felicitas, eadig, felix, felicitate praditus. 
From this root he derives Atech, Aidico, Odoacer, 
Ataulphus, Edward, Edmund, Edred, Edwig, 
Edgar, Otfrid, Otmar, Otbertus. Meidinger renders 
as, 08, us, is, aus, house, protection, origin, source ; 
whence Asmund, Osmond, Asulf, Osulf, Aspirin, 
Asperin, Osbert, Isbert, Asbert, Asbrand, Osbrand, 
Isbrand, Osfrid, Isfrid, Osmod, Osred, Osric, 
Oswald, Oswin, Oswinde ; the A.S. Osbald, Os- 
bert, Osdaeg, Osred, Oslac, Osweald, Osborga ; the 
Icelandic Asbioern, Aslang, Aslakr; and the 
Keltic Ascar, Osgar. R. 8S. CHarnock. 

Gray's Inn. 

P.S.—Meidinger gives also under gar, ger, geir, 
ker, car, char (Geyer, Krieger), the following from 
Ossian ; viz., Ascar, Oscar, Colgar, Salgar, Toscar. 


This is a compound of os and car, the first part 
of which is taken from the name of a species of 
Teutonic gods—O. Icel. As, Goth. and O. H. G. 
Ans, A.S. Os. The second part derives from the 
Goth. gaits, A.S. gar, a javelin. Both are frequently 
used to form proper names, of which I will give a 
few instances. 

Instances for the first : Oslaf, Oswald ; Answald, 
Anshelm or Anselm, Ansgar; Oscar; O. Icel. 
Asgeir, Oswin, Ansdrut. 

Instances for the second: Hro’gar (from Beo- 
wulf), Garmund, Garibald, Gerhard, Notker, Ger- 
lint, Gaiserich, Radagais. The two last examples 
show the Gothic form. 

Exact information on such nouns will be found 
in Teutonic mythologies, ¢g., Jakcb Grimm, 
Deutsche Mythologie. Also in Otto Abel, Die 
Deutschen Personen-namen. Berlin, 1853. 

F. RosENTHAL. 

Universitat, Strassburg. 


In part-reply as to what is the derivation of this 
proper name, Oscar is the name of one of the heroes 
in Ossian. (See the poem of Croma.) I do not 
know what Oscar means in Gaelic. In modern 
times, it is not in use as a personal name in tic 
Highlands. Ossian was a great favourite of the 
first Napoleon; so much so, that this book was 
one of the few he usually travelled with. With 
reference to this partiality, Bernadotte, King of 
Sweden and Norway, gave his son the name of 
Oscar. It is likely that on this account the name 
has become somewhat common in Sweden and 
Norway. It is in use to some extent in France. 
After disuse for centuries, it is interesting to see 
the revival of a name famed in Celtic story. 

Tuomas STRATTON. 


This proper name is the A.S. form of the old 
German Ausgdér. It means “the spear of the 
Ases” (the old heathen gods of the Goths). The 
same word (in Icelandic Ass) appears in the Eag- 
lish name Osborn, “the bear of the gods,” Oswald, 
“the power of the gods.” The A.S. gdr, “a spear, 
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is cognate with Icel. geirr, and Teut. Lat. geswm. 
Cp. Cleasby- Vigfusson’s Icelandic Dict., in vv. 
A. L. Maynew. 

Oxford. 

Catuttus: “Hoc ur Drxir,” &. (5S. ii. 
396, 429, 469. )\—Mr. Coutriys, as far as I can 
learn, is mistaken as to the particular work of 
Landor to which he refers. That work has a 
chapter on Catullus, and a paragraph on this very 
45th Ode, but a very short and slight one, and 
not adverting to the “ sneeze.” 

Tam glad of Mr. Ranpopn’s support, especially 
as it seems an independent opinion (1 mean, 
for the sneeze being favourable on both sides), 
given without his having noticed mine to the same 
effect. éréxtparov is a mistake for érérrapov. 

I agree with T. J. A. that accusative or ablative 
makes no appreciable difference. But I much 
doubt his unhesitating assertion that the poem is 
ironical, of which I see no sign, unless it is meant 
that all poems about lovers’ vows are so. 

There is no doubt the difficulty he mentions 
about the interpretation of approbatio. It seems 
to me insuperable, except in the way that I called, 
in a slovenly fashion, an ellipsis zpos 7d onpacvo- 
pevov. That would he in this wise: “sternuit 
dextra approbationem, ut ante (sternuerat) sinistra 
(disapprobationem” [if there were such a word]). 
My impression is that this is just possible ; but 
the awkwardness is undeniable, and it tends much 
to confirm the view that had occurred to Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH and myself, that both sneezes were propi- 
tious. I think Mr. Cottns’s notion is over- 
strained, that this is below the usual significance 
of the poet. 

Doering’s Memorabile est simply indicates the 
difficulty without an attempt at a solution, and 
Mr. D’Israeli merely assumes that the right side 
was the only favourable one. 

J.C. J. is, no doubt, quite analogical, and he 
has Liddell and Scott with him as to evwvupos. 
I will only say the case is not quite clear, as 
it is certain the left hand was sometimes the 
lucky one. See the commentators on this ode of 
Catullus, and on the well-known Intonuit levum 
of Virgil, 42n. ii. 693. LYTTELTON. 


I am fain to add one note more, from the 
Commentary of Isaac Voss (London, 1684), to the 
“ farrago of conjectures ” :— 

“ Hoc ut dixit amor sinistra, ut ante. 

“ Vitiosam esse hanc lectionem vidit Scaliger, sed non 
vidit qua ratione emendari debeat. In quibusdam libris 
bis repetitum legitur ante, hac nempe ratione sinistrante 
ante. Profecto scripserat Catullus :— 

‘Hoc ut dixit, Amor sinister ante, 

Dextram sternuit adprobationem.’ 
De adoratione autem sternutationis sive trappov opus 
non est quidquam dicamus, cum exempla passim obvia 


sunt. Hoc tantum monemus, non esse ut quemquam 








moveat, quod complura etiam loca apud Gracos et 
Latinos occurrant, ubisinistra omina pro felicibus, dextra 
vero pro infaustis habeantur. Hujus enim rei ratio satis 
ex Varrone est manifesta, cum dicit, si meridiem con- 
templemur, jam partes Orientis, id est dextras, fieri 
nobis sinistras, ac proinde hinc lztiora captari auspicia. 
Idem eveniebat in avibus cavea inclusis, quae enim 
sinistre erant, dextra faciebant omina et contra.’ 

From this it would appear that right and left 
were considered as lucky or unlucky according 
as they were regarded from the point of view of 
the observed or of the observer, an explanation I 
do not remember to have seen elsewhere. 

Mr. Nott, who published a translation of Catullus 
in verse, with a revised text and classical notes, 
sreserves the word “sneezing,” but entirely over- 
looks the point of the passage. B. E. N. 


When Lorp Lyrretron (p. 429) says, “ This is 
the more elegant as to language, and is quite 
correct in sense ; for it is well known (as illustrated 
by the Greek word evuvvpos) that the left hand 
was, in omens, considered lucky,” he has two great 
authorities, at least, Homer and Alschylus, dead 
agninet him :— 

‘ Tov ovrt peTatperop ovd’ a iAeyila, 
Eir éxi defi iwot } pos yo v HéAiov TE, 
Ei?’ éx’ apirt epa* TOLYE, Tote (odov aepterre.” 
1l. xii, 238-240. 
ad “ olrives TE deEvot pio, 
EVWVUJLOVS TE. 
Prometh. 497, 498. 
J.C. J. has not put the matter badly. EVUOVULOS 
is euphemistic, and euphemisms are mostly used to 
convey a sense which in their ordinary meaning 
they do not convey. The examples given are quite 
to the point. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


“Sanapon” (5% §. ii. 285, 456, 494.)—Lorp 
LYTTELTON may rest assured that this is not a 


joke, of any kind or colour. The reading is to be 


found at p. 197 in a 12mo. edition of Horace, said 
to be “Ad fidem editionis | Gesnero-Zeunianae. | 
Oxonii : | Impensis Bliss et Baxter: | Et F. C. et 
J. Rivington; Longman, | Hurst, Rees, Orme, et 
Browne ; | et W. H. Lunn, | Londini, | 1812.” 

I have had a copy of this edition for at least 
a quarter of a century in my possession ; and at 
one time took great pains to trace the origin of 
this mysterious expression. I remember a friend 
of mine, who had the character of being an 
accurate and elegant scholar, suggested that 
“‘Sanadon ” was the Hebrew name for a demon of 
lust ; but this was guess-work. I found at last 
that “Le Rév. Pére Sanadon” published in 1728 
Les Poésies @ Horace suivant ?Ordre Cronologique 
(sic) et Traduites, &c., avec des remarques, &c.,” 
Paris, 2 vols. 4to. This was an expurgated edi- 

* doverepd. The western signs were considered 
unlucky, and to a Greek augur facing the north the 
western signs would be on his left hand. 
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tion, though not stated to beso. The third Sat. 
of Bk. 1 is therein placed as the third of Bk. 2; 
and the reading of vv. 107-8 is,— 

** Nam fuit ante Helenam mulier teterrima belli 

Causa :” 
Thus far for facts : the rest is surmise. 

The probability is, that whoever prepared the 
edition for Bliss & Baxter either struck out the 
naughty word from vy. 107, or substituted mulier 
for it, and wrote “Sanadon” in the margin, as a 
reference for what the reading was, or ought to be; 
and that the printer, misunderstanding this, put 
the name in the text. 

However this may be, there the name is, and 
“Le Réy. Pere” stands as, according to Byron, 
the “ teterrima causa” of all “ belli.” 

This curious error is perpétuated 
edition, published in London, 1820. 

The edition of Sanadon is in the British Museum; 
as also is that of Bliss, which, curiously enough, 
just after a long investigation with Mr. Panizzi on 
the subject in 1857, I picked up at a book-stall 
and sent to the Museum, and received a due letter 
of thanks accordingly. T. J. ARNOLD. 


in a later 


Noel Etienne Sanadon, a Jesuit, published, 
in 1728, a translation of Horace, 2 vols. 
8 vols. 12mo., which, although rather prolix, is 
neither bad nor decried, but still held in esteem 
on account of the learned 
text. The same Jesuit is the author of Carminum 
Libri IV., Paris, 1715, 12mo., a work which may 
be added to the lists of Latin verse lately given in 
“N. & Q.” / 

The edition of Horace published by Ant. Gry- 
phius, “ Aldi Manutii et M. Antonii Mureti 
adnotationibus,” Lugduni, 1582, has also the read- 
ing deterrima instead of teterrima in the passage 
referred to. Henri GAUSSERON, 

Ayr Academy. 


Tizp=—Bovnp (5 §. ii. 326.)\—The use of the 
former of these i an equivalent for the 
latter prevails in Lancashire and Westmoreland. 
The other day I remarked to a friend, “ How well 
Mrs. — looks 


cum 


words as 


! She must be over seventy?” 
The reply was, “She ’s tied to be seventy-four or 
more.” I have also heard people using such ex- 
pressions as these,—“ He is tied to be there at 
two o'clock”; “I am tied to rise early.” This 
use of the word in question is not confined to 
Northumberland or Scotland. Wa. Morris. 
Low Wray Vicarage, Windermere. 


This use of tied, “‘ Oh, you ’re tied to know him,” 
is quite common in the neighbourhood of this city. 
In the West Riding of Yorkshire bound is used in 
two ways :—(1) pronounced badn’, expressing fu- 
turity or intention, as we speak of “ going” to-do 
pronounced biin’, expressing neces- 
“ It’s bitn’ to be so” (with emphasis). 


anything ; (2 
sity. 





among us (as it is at this day) long before 


| as it is meet,” &c.—2 Thessalonians i. 3. 


ito. or | 


notes illustrating the | 
; Sense : 


|or that he must, 
| thing,—as, for example, 


| sense of bound, be 





I do not think “tied” is used so far south. 
There is no doubt that many “ Americanisms” 
were English provincialisms at first, taken with 
them by the first settlers. 

Will not some philologist equal to the task give 
us a critical edition of the works of Artemus 
Ward? It would be extremely interesting to see 
all the bond fide peculiarities in dialect traced as 
far as possible to their origin.—N.B. This is not 
“ wrote sarcastic.” _-_ 2 . 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


The word “bound,” in the which Mr 
Fereusson thinks incorrect, was in common use 
“* Ameri- 
canisms” were heard of. One example will suffice : 


“ We are bound to thank God always for you, brethren, 
2 


sense 


The meaning, of course, is that the person or 


| persons referred to are under an obligation, legal, 


moral, or conventional, to do a certain thing. This 
word obligation, by the way (oligo), which I have 
employed to explain the other, has, curiously 
enough, precisely the same meaning—a tying or 
binding. C. Ross. 


The use of bound, as in the sentence given, is 
most thoroughly English. Johnson gives examples 
of it from Sidney, Shakspeare, Knolles, and Cla- 
rendon. Spenser also uses the word in the same 


**We both are bound to follow Heaven's behests.” 

Faerie Queene, b. iii., c. 6. 

Johnson gives one meaning of the verb to ti 

oblige, constrain, and gives numerous examples, 

which, indeed, will occur to any one. Massinger, 

in the first The Virgin Martyr, uses the 
word tied in the sénse of bound or obliged. 


H. L. 


) 


act of 


Bristol. 


The use of the word tied to express the idea 
that anything is absolutely incumbent upon one, 
of necessity, be aware of some- 
You are tied to finish 
this work to-day,” or “ You are tied to know his 


| father,”—is quite common in the rural districts of 


the North-West Riding of Yorkshire. I have also 
heard it in South Durham. R. A. LAWRENCE. 
Herald Office, Barum. 


The question whether the word tied, in the 
“common in Northumberland 
or elsewhere,” may well seem strange to a York- 
shire man. There is not a commoner word in the 
county. Why, every man is tied to know it, even 
if he be a miserable southerner, who cannot “frame 
to speak the language. A. J. M. 
Ospery, Bisnor or Exeter (5 §. ii. 426.)— 
Mr. Sotty, referring to my note (5™ §. ii. 304 
where I pointed out that Leofric, Bishop of Exeter, 
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is said, in the Chartulary of Mont St. Michel, to 
have signed a grant respecting St. Michael’s Mount 
in Cornwall in 1085, gives a document from Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury, showing that at Pentecost, 
1072, Osbern appears as Bishop of Exeter, and 
justly argues that, if this is correct, Leofric could 
not then have held that Bishopric. The point is 
rather an interesting one, and worthy of being 
cleared up. There is no doubt that Osbern was 
the immediate successor of Leofric, but there 
seems ho authority as to the pret ise date. Leofric 
was certainly Bishop in 1073, if the Tables by 
Lord Hailes (third volume of Annals of Scotland) 
of the succession of Scottish Kings, the contem- 
porary Popes, and other crowned heads, are correct ; 
for Gregory VII. commenced his pontificate in 
that year, and Leofric expressly refers to this 
Pope, who lived till 1086, in the Deed of 1085 
which I have cited. Perhaps the witnesses may 
help to ascertain the true date. These are Robert, 
Earl of Mortain ; Mathildis, his Countess ; Wil- 
liam, their son; William Fitz-Osbern ; Roger de 
Montgomerie; Tosten, the sheriff; Guarin; 
Turulf. As to Osbern, Mr. Freeman calls him “a 


son of Gilbert of Brionne, a brother of the Earl of 


Hereford ” ; 


if so, he was, of course, a foreigner. 
ANGLO-Scotvs, 


Joun Bunyan, A Gipsy (5 §. ii. 421.)—Mr. 
Henry KiLcour says :— 

‘There can be no doubt of the truth of the statement 
which has been made (and there is no reason why we 
should doubt its truth), that the tinker. John Bunyan, 
the author of the Pilgrim's Progress, was a gipsy by 
extraction.” 

As I have in vain endeavoured to find the 

slightest evidence that Bunyan was a gipsy by 
extraction, I shall be glad if Mr. Kiteour will 
allow me to ask if he knows on what grounds this 
statement has been made, and so often repeated. 
Physically there was nothing of the gipsy about 
Bunyan, for he is described to have been— 
“Tall of stature, strong-boned, with sparkling eyes, 
wearing his hair on the upper lip after the old British 
fashion, his hair reddish, but in his latter days sprinkled 
with grey, his nose well cut, his mouth not too large, his 
forehead something high, and his habit always plain and 
modest.” 

To my mind there is more of the Saxon than 
the Zingari in that description, as there is in all 
the portraits I have seen of Bunyan. It should also 
be borne in mind, in the discussion of this ques- 
tion, that the registers of parishes in the district 
show that the family had been settled in Bedford- 
shire for a long time, and some of them were 
persons of property, and in position they were 
mostly above the class suggested by the term 
“gipsy.” I think that too much has been made 
of the mere idea that John Bunyan was of obscure 
origin, and a mere travelling tinker, catching a 
precarious livelihood. It is far nearer the truth to 





accept the suggestion that Bunyan’s father was a 
settled tradesman at Elstow, a brazier; that John 
himself had an education above the average, for he 
says, in one of his works, that he went to a 
Grammar School (possibly the Bedford School, a 
mile and a half distant). In local contemporary 
documents he is not described as a tinker, but as a 
“ brazier,” which implies something better; and in 
his own Deed of Gift (often called his Will) he 
describes himself as a brazier at Bedford. It was 
characteristic of his turn of mind, when he first re- 
ceived religious impressions, for him to decry him- 
self, and especially in reference to his sinfulness ; but 
he was not the wandering outcast gipsy, suddenly 
converted, enlightened, and educated into a skilful 
writer, as some of his admirers have represented. 

James Wyarrt. 

sedford. 


Famity Recorps, &c., ENcravep on’ Corns 
5th §. ii. 427.)—I possess an engraved family 
coin, yet am diffident of there being anything in it 
to interest Crescent. When a boy I received 
from my great-aunt what looked like a dump, but 
had been a shilling, on the flattened sides of which 
are engraved, obverse, a figure of Britannia stand- 
ing beside an altar surmounted by a bow and 
quiver in saltire, the altar-front bearing my aunt’s 
initials, ““E M” (Ellen Mackenzie); on the re- 
verse, within a garland, the inscription— 

** Louis XVIII. 
Rest »red 
to the Throne 
of his Ancestors 
April, 1814.” 

This little piece of workmanship was executed 
as a token of thankfulness for kindness shown to 
the French prisoners of war during their captivity, 
and presented to my aunt on their release and 
departure for their native country, at the conclu- 
sion of the war in 1814. H. D. C. 

Woodmancote. 


I have a George III. shilling (1816), one side of 
which has been filed smooth, and some ornamental 
scrolls and the following inscription, in Hebrew, 
have been engraved on it: “ 1820. Sheba, daughter 
of Signor Joseph Cohen. May her memory be 
blessed. E. C.” A Hebrew Christian friend of 
mine, who translated it for me, said it was some 
family token, and did not seem to consider it at 
all a curiosity. LAYCAUMA. 


Tae Granp Jury (5 §. ii. 408) must consist 
of not less than twelve, or more than twenty-three 
persons ; and twelve must always concur in find- 
ing every indictment. Frepk. Rute. 


Tunsteap, Norroik (5 S§. ii. 409.)—In the 
Lady Chapel at Fountains Abbey, immediately 
under the east window, there is a platform similar 
to that described by A. B.C. Like that he writes 
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of, this at Fountains Abbey is gained by stone 

steps, but it has no grating, if I remember rightly. 

I have heard various suggestions as to the former 

use of such platforms, but none came with much 

authority. YLuvr. 
Broughton, Manchester. 


Witiiam pve Repvers (5""§. ii. 448) was uncle to 


Baldwin and Richard, the preceding Earls of 


Devon. He was called De Verona, says St. John’s 

Chartulary, “quia Veron scolariis fuerat.” He 

died 11th September, 1207. (Harding’s Tiverton, 

vol. i, part 2.) SAMUEL SHAW. 
Andover. 


TALENT AND Tact (5% S. ii. 389.)\—A more 
lengthened quotation, embodying the words ad- 
duced by W. 8. S., will be found in Southgate’s 
Many Thoughts of Many Minds. The author is 
stated to be Mr. W. P. Scargill. Essays and 
Sketches by this gentleman was published by Mr. 
Hardwicke, London, in 1857. J. MANUEL. 


“TxycompLeTEeNess ” (5* §. ii. 408.)—W. A. C. 
will find it in Legends and Lyrics (First Series), by 
Adelaide Procter. Artuur WELCH. 

Temple. 


“THovu Gorst THINE, I Go ming,” &c. (5" §. ii. 
408.)—See Phantastes, by Macdonald. J. D. 


Fictitious Marriaces (5™ §. ii. 306.)—I am 
confident that from the files of a single newspaper, 
published in Philadelphia, I could glean a hun- 
dred instances of alleged marriages, regularly 
announced, and subsequently contradicted on the 
authority of one or both of the parties. 

Gaston DE BERNEVAL. 

Philadelphia. 


“Por up witH iT” (5 §, ii. 388.)—The phrase 
“ put it up” is at least Elizabethan :— 

** Saturninus. What, madam, be dishonour’d openly, 
And basely put it up without revenge !” 

At one time I had thought it meant “ put up 
the wrong, as you put up your sword,” for this 
latter phrase was most common (Shaksp. freq.). 
Several passages, however,—of which unfortu- 
nately I did not take a note,—have convinced me 
that it is “ put up the wrong in your pocket and 
keep it there,” and that it is of the same origin 
with, and a variant of, the phrase :— 

“ Austria. Well, ruffian, I must pocket up these 


“ 


Faulconbr. Your breeches best may carry them.” 
I apprehend that when “ put up” came by fre- 
quent use to have, substantively as it were, this 
idiomatic meaning, it allowed of the alteration, 
“put up with it, 7. ¢. with the wrong.” But when 
we first meet with this latter I know not, nor 
when “ put it up” was first used. 
B. NicHoLson. 





| © W. Menzel’s Geschichte d. Deutech.m, vol. iv. p. 213. 


Newsy (5" S. ii. 429.)—The termination by is 
not necessarily Danish, being also found in 
Swedish, Icelandic, and Anglo-Saxon. 

R. 8. CHarnock, 

Gray's Inn. 


Auna (5 §., ii. 448.)--While inquiry is made 
for the origin of this name, may a query be put 
touching Renira, a name I noticed in the Times 
of Saturday, the 5th ult. ? W. T. M. 

Shinfield Grove. 


STanDARD WEIGHTS AND MEASURES OF Scor- 
LAND (5 §, ii. 368.)—S. N. will find, in Oliver & 
Boyd’s Almanack, part ii. section 1, “ Useful 
Tables,” Imperial and Old “ Weights and Mea- 
sures,” every information he can desire. These 
tables are too numerous to be here transcribed. 
The years when the weights and measures were 
changed from Old to Imperial also are given. 
These tables will be found in the larger arithmetic 
books used in schools in Scotland, though very 
much reduced. Sern Wait. 


Tron in Oak (5 §. ii. 426.)—The quantity of 
metallic matter in trees is far too small to produce 
any effect in determining an electric discharge ; 
the conducting power of a growing tree depends 
almost entirely on the moisture which it contains, 
and its power in determining a discharge depends 
upon situation, form, and other mechanical circum- 
stances. The proportion of iron in oak wood is 
rather less than the average proportion in other 
forest trees. If there were more than a very 
minute trace of iron, the sap of oak trees would be 
black, in fact, ink, from the mutual action of the 
tannin and gallic acid, which it always contains, 
and the oxide of iron. EDWARD SOLty. 


Count Von per Mark (5 §, ii. 368.)—The 
Prussian Counts Von der Mark, at the end of the 
last century, were natural sons of Frederick William 


IT. of Prussia.* F. McP. 


Inscription on Goip Rive (5" §. ii. 528.)— 
With respect to the reading of the inscription on 
the gold ring mentioned by Mr. H. T. Wakz, of 
Cockermouth, it may be observed that his trans- 
lation of the legend is very wide of the mark. 
Jo sui signe de amiste is the true old French 
spelling of Je suis signe d’amitié, I am a pledge of 
friendship. Neither “Joshua” nor “love” has 
any part in it. Wa ter W. SKEAT. 

1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 

Tue Dr ta Vacne Famity (5" §. ii. 514.)— 
With reference to the latter part of C. L. W.’s 
inquiry, I, as a descendant from Sir Richard and 
Sir Philip De la Vache (both K.G.’s), shall be 
most happy to give C. L. W. all the information 
that I have gleaned respecting them, and to send 
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him a pedigree of some of their descendants, which 
I contributed to the Miscellanea Genealogica a 
year or two ago. He can either communicate with 
me, and send his address here, or I will willingly, 
on returning to the country (most likely next 
week), send the pedigree to you. 

Witiram Marsan Harvey. 

New University Club. 

[Kindly send us the pedigree, and we will forward it 
to the right quarter. ] 

Sir Philip De la Vache, with another, had a 
grant of the manor of Woodstock, previously to 
Sir Thomas Chaucer’s having it. May I refer to 
my Woodstock Manor and its Environs for the 
documents relating to this? Ep. Marsnatt. 


Witiiam Forsytna, 1791 (5™ S. ii. 463.)—The 
composition used by William Forsyth for the 


wounds and diseases of trees was a mixture of 


clay, slaked lime, and fresh cow-dung, about equal 
parts of each, well mixed together. It went by 
the name of “ Forsyth’s plaister,” and was much 
used and valued by my father, who had great ex- 
perience in planting trees as long ago as 1790. 
Cotuins TRELAWNY. 

Tue Satic Law (5" S. ii. 513.)\—Alas! we 
should have been a republic for seven hundred 
years. The male descendants of William ended 
with Henry I. and the son who predeceased him $ 
and since the Conqueror himself was illegitimate, 
he could have no heir beyond his own posterity. 

HERMENTRUDE. 

It is well known that there is no heir male at 
all of the body of William the Conqueror ; there- 
fore, since A. C. limits his supposition to the time 
of the Conquest, it is utterly impossible to give 
any answer whatever to the first half of his query. 

Cuarves F. 8. Warren, M.A. 


“Viren” (5 §. ii, 248, 415.)—Since writing 
my former note I have seen the manuscript to 
which Mr. J. O. Puituirrs refers. But, first, I 
would point out that a small misprint, on p. 415, 
makes me appear to have mentioned Mr. Wm. 
Wirt Virgin rather discourteously. ‘One ‘ Virgin’ 
is the Reporter to the State of Maine,” should be, 
“One Virgin’ is the Reporter,” &c. I quoted 
the exact words of the manuscript to give point to 
the reference to the learned gentleman’s name. 

The question Mr. J. O. Puivuiprs asks is, 
“Does the word ‘ virgin,” in an entry in the 
Journal of the Rev. Richard Madox, under the 
date of February 22nd, 1582, “mean a female 
singer, or is it the name of a man?” Here is the 
passage as I read it :— 

“ 11582. UL we went to y* theater to se a 
Februarie] 22. scurvie play set owt al by one virgin, 
A virgin w" ther proved a fyemarten w'ow(t] 

play. voice so y‘ we stayd not y® matter.” 
The three words in the margin of the Journal, 


most important in getting at the meaning of the 


entry, Mr. J. O. Puituirrs has omitted. I can 


| only conjecture that, as he mentions the MS. as 
| “ Sloane, 5008,” when it has for some time been 








known as “Cotton. Appendix xlvii.,” he must 
have copied the passage some years ago, and in 
now sending it to“ N. & Q.” have accidentally 
omitted the three words, or have mistaken them 
for a note of his own. To overlook the words in 
the original manuscript would be impossible. 

The question is of much interest, for it has 


| hitherto been supposed that women did not appear 


on the stage till long after the date of the entry ; 


| indeed, Mr. Peter Cunningham says that, “ from 


the earliest epoch of the stage in England till the 
theatres were silenced at the outbreak of the Civil 
War, female characters had iavariably been played 
by men, ... with the Restoration came women on 
the stage” (Story of Nell Gwynne, pp. 9, 10). 
Although I am doubtful whether this is quite 
correct, we have here evidence of their presence at 
a much earlier date than was before suspected, if, 
indeed, what now appears the plain meaning of 
the entry in Mr. Madox’s Journal be the true one. 
Sparks Henperson WILLIAMS. 
Kensington Crescent, W. 


Crock-Srrikine (5 §. ii. 268, 432, 478.)— 
Allow me to say, in rejoinder to Dr. Dixon, that 
I have since inquired of a friend at Hamburg, and 
he says I am not mistaken in saying that the clock 
at St. Michael’s, in that city, strikes the next hour 
at half-past the preceding ore, ¢.g., seven at half- 
past six. Dr. Drxon objects that the hour has 
not arrived, but I maintain that in this the German 
clock is right, and the Italian clocks are wrong, 
because half of the hour has arrived. It is half of 
seven, not half of six, so the Germans call it cor- 
rectly halb sieben. JostaH MILuer, M.A. 


At Bruges, at one o’clock, the hour is struck on 
a great bell, and immediately after a small bell 
sounds three. At 1.30 the great bell sounds two 
and the small bell two (what we call half-past one 
Flemings call half-twee, Germans halb-zwei). At 
a quarter-past, or a quarter to any hour, the small 
bell strikes one, the only difference is in the tune 
played by the chimes that precede the striking. 


W. H. James WEALE. 


Tue Earty Encuisn Contraction For JESUS 
5 §. ii. 265, 375, 437.)—I have always believed 
the monogram IHS to signify “Jesus Hominum 
Salvator.” The belief rests upon personal memory 
and tradition. I can refer to no authority for it ; 
but it is strengthened by the absurdity pointed 
out by Mr. Warren, which was certainly the 
ground of my acceptance of the initial solution 
many years ago. HERBERT RANDOLPH. 

Ringmore. 


There is no absurdity whatever in the form 
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IHS ; it simply consisting of the first two and the 
last letters of Ihesus, the way in which Our Lord’s 
name was spelt by English, Germans, and Low 
Dutch during all the medizval period, both in 


Latin and in the vernacular, just as they wrote | 


Therusalem, Iheronimus, varied by Hierusalem, 

Hieronimus, the first two letters being pronounced 

like a y. The j is modern, and of French origin. 
W. H. James WEALE. 


The monogram should be written IHS. See 
further “An Argument for the Greek Origin of 
the Monogram IHS,” read before the Cambridg 
Camden Society, May 25, 1841; (ent. Mar. 
March, 1842, and Minshew. R. 8S. Cuarnock. 

Gray's Inn. 


I have noted the following from the MSS. of 


Col. Townley (fourth Report of Hist. MSS. Com., 
p. 411), an order for observing Maunday Thursday, 
entitled, “ L’ordre de la Maundye fait al Grene- 
wiche, le 19 jour du Mars l’an du reigne del Roigne 
Elizabeth 15°, et del incarnatio de Jh'u Christie, 
1572°,” in Lambarde’s writing, and signed “*‘ W. L 
20 Martis, 1572.” G. Lavrence Gomme. 


“Gop SAVE THE MARK,” &c. (5" §. ii. 169, 215, 
335, 437.)—Mr. Cuarrock says that 
** Quite recently there existed a peculiar mode of ewear- 
ing amongst the profane and vulgar in Warwickshire 
A man would utt be an imprecation, and then imme- 
diately add, parenthetically, ‘God forgive me that I 
should say so.””’ 

This reminds me that when I was a boy I was 
often a guest at the house of a Worcestershire 
squire, who kept a pack of hounds, and was quite 
a picture of the “fine old English gentleman.” 
But he was terribly given profane swearing, 
though every oath was instantly followed by the 
exclamation, “ May God forgive me for swearing.” 

CuTnpert Bepe. 


Dovste CuristiAn Names (5% S. ii. 226, 271, 
294, 316, 477.)—The earliest instance of a double 
surname that I have met with is that of Philip 
Crese Erl, in the fourteenth year of Edward I. 
(A.D. 1286). He was an influential townsman of 
Bridgewater, and his name appears three or four 
times on a list of contributors towards the making 
of a new church-bell. 

In the Corporation records of the ( tity of London, 
mention is made in the fifth year of Henry V. 
(A.D. 1418) of a surgeon by name John Severelle 


Love. H. T. Rivey. 


Exetisn Transtations (5% §, ii, 287, 334.)— 
“The Manuell of Epictetus, translated out of Greeke 
into French, and now into English . and also the 
Apothegms of the same author. By Ja. Sanford. Lond., 

567, 1tmo.” 

“The Life and Philosophy of Epictetus, with the 
Emblem of Human Life by Cebes ; rendered into Eng- 
lish by John Davies. Lond., 1670, 8vo.” 

“The most Excellent Morals of Epictetus, made Eng- 











lish in a Poetical Paraphrase, by Ellis Walker. Lond, 
1692, 8vo. Reprinted 1697, 1701, 1709, 1716, 1732.” 

‘Epictetus’ Morals with Simplicius his Comment, 
made English from the Greek, by George Stanhope, 
D D., with the Life of Epictetus from Boileau. Lond., 
1694, 8vo. Reprinted in 1700, 1704, 1721, 1722, 1741, 
1750.” 

‘The Manuel of Epictetus the Philosopher, translated 
from the Original Greek, by William Bond. Lond., 
17: x6, 12mo.” 

Miss Carter’s translation (referred to p. 334 
has been commended on all hands. Dr. Johnson 
called her the best Greek scholar that England 
had produced : and it was said of this translation 
ap it it excelled the original : 

*Plutarch’s Morals, translated from the Greek by 
nieaal Hands. Lond., 1684-94, 5 vols. 8vo. Corrected 
and amended. Lond., 1704, 5 vols. 8vo. Revised and 
corrected from the many erroursof the former editions. 
Lond., 1718, 5 vols. 8vo. Reprinted, Lond., 1730, 12mo 
With an Introduction by Emerson. Boston, U.S., 1871, 
5 vols. Svo.”’ 

“ Plutarch’s Morals, by way of Abstract, done from 
the Greek. Lond., 7 1, 8vo. Reprinted, Lond., 1707, 
Syo,.” 

There was an anonymous translation of the 
Si phe “l of Hermas, published by Rivingtons, 
London, 1870, 12mo. Gaston DE BERNEVAL. 

Philadelphia. 


“ Sinope” (5 §, ii. 88, 155, 277, 417.) —These 
references should be read in conjunction with 4" §, 
xi. 56, 160, 354, 433, where the term “ Cynoper” 
Cinoper or Sinoper) was discussed. The Editor 
pointed out at the first of the last references that 
that word meant “ Cinnabar,” vermillion (the red 
sulphuret or sulphide of mercury), a statement | 
was able to corroborate. 

The fact, however, is this: the term xiwvaBape 
was originally applied by the ancient Greeks to 
the so-called Sanguis draconis, or Dri agon’s Blood, 
which is, as is pretty well known, a red resin that 
exudes from certain trees growing in the tropics. 
In the course of time the old physicians and 
chemists (who were extremely fond of | generalisms*) 
came to apply the same word, or its derivatives, 
to all manner of earths and minerals, or compounds, 
apparently for no other reason than because of 
similarity of colour. This has naturally given rise 
to much confusion, and entirely different substances 
have been confounded one with the other. But 
that the word “Cinnabar” is now exclusively 
applied though most improperly) to the sulphide 


e¢ 


. Opium (67 6¢), now r only applied to one particular 
well-known substance, formerly meant any juice ; vitriol 
vity um) represented any glassy or crystalline substance 
having a certain degree of transparency ; and alcohol, 
now signifying only spirits of wine, formerly us sed to 
denote any very fine or impalpable powder, because 
the “kohol,” or antimony with which the Eastern !adies 


adorned their eyelids and eyebrows, was reduced to a 
very subtle powder. [The “kohl” used by modern 
Egyptian ladies is, acecrding to Lane, quite a different 
thing. } Numerous other instances might be cited. 
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SS 
of mercury found in quicksilver mines, or the 
purer artificial compound known as vermillion, I 
can speak confidently. “ Sinople,” I believe, is 
the same as “ruddle,” or the well-known earth, 
Venetian Red or Red Ochre, which it is almost 
needless to say contains no me reury W hatever. 

If Coates (as quoted by the Rev. Eomunp Tew 
is to be relied on, “5S nople, . green, as applied to 
French he raldry, appears not to be a derivative 
from the Greek word, but as applied to substances 
it undoubtedly is. MEDWEIG, 

DANTE AND HIS TRANSLATORS (5S, ii. 364, 
430, 515.)—Mr. Picron has not translated the 
passage from Dai 
- L’uno, cioé (better printed toge the r) ci lo” is 
not “the one, that 





7 : } 
o da Luca quite correctly. 


s the sky,” but “the one, that 


is, sky,” or “sky to wit.” Again, “non potrebbe 
esso lume penetrando per quelli mostrarsi” cannot 
mean “it could be the penetrating light by 
which all thin are manifest,” &c. Penetrando 
is a gerund, and the ] ge should be rendered | 


“that light could not, by penetrating them, show 
itself,” or “ penetrate them and show itself.” This 
removes all ol u ty, at l the whole passage 
clearly refers to the be 1 several heavens. 

Fraticelli, who reads il raggio, explains the 
whole as follows 

“Non ti maravigliare, pi di quello che ti maravigli 
de’ cieli, l’uno d ] n ingombra, non impedisce 
all’ altro il traspass lel ragvio luminoso. Secondo il 
sistema d’allora (Dante) ritiene i cieli diafani, o tras- 
parenti, quasi di cri , 

A fatal obj ction to the reading 

* Ché uno all’ altro raggio non ingombra ” 
—is that it has no construction. If the meaning 
were— 
** Because one ray impedeth not another,’ 
the line should run— 
*‘ Ché l’uno l'altro raggio,” &c. 

—and not “all’ altro.” But in that case, to com- 
plete the ense, ord like cold or 2 i would 


be required. H. K. 
Berlin. 
MovasBiLE Ficures 1x Booxs (5 §. ii. 287, 


396, 435. I have before me a book with movable 
figures, printed at a much earlier date than Cowley’s 
Perspective, 1766, mentioned by H. Y. It is the 
Kalendar or Ephei les of Johannes de Monte 
Regio, printed at Venice in 1482, small 4to. 
There are four tables at the end, the second of 
which, “ Instrumenta veri motus lune,” has two 
movable cards attached by a thread through the 
centre, showing the moon’s motions; it is quite 
perfect in my copy. The fourth, “Quadratu 
borariu generale,” has had a card or index at- 
tached by a movable two-jointed brass arm, 
securely fastened to the leaf. The arm is still in 
good order, but the card, or whatever it was, is 
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gone. The first and third tables seem to have had 
no such attachments. 

The first edition of this Kalendar was without 
date—supposed to have been printed at Nurem- 
berg in 1473, where the second edition appeared 
in 1474. There was also another edition printed in 
Venice in 1476. They may also have had the 
same movable figures. 

I have also a manuscript copy of Raymundi 
Lullii Ars Generalis, dated 1306, which has four 
astrological figures or tables, one of which has two 
round movable pieces of parchment attached, also 
through the centre, by a thread. 

It is evident from these examples that movable 
figures were used at a very early day. If H. Y. 
will examine early astrological MSS. or printed 
books and almanacs in the British Museum, he 
may find other examples quite as early as the 
above. R, C. 

Cincinnati. 


Marriaces 1n Lent (5" §, ii. 367, 495.)—At 
the commencement of the old regisf@r book of St. 
Mary’s Beverley is the following curious verse :— 

“‘Ruies ror Marriacr, Tue Time, Ke. 
When Advent comes do thou refraine 
till Hillary sett y° free againe ; 
next Septuagesima saith the nay ; 
but when Lowe Sunday comes thou may ; 
at Rogation thou must tarrie 











till Trinitie shall bid the mary. 


Nov. 25, 1641.” 
There used to be a library of good old books in 
one of the vestries of this church, but it has now 
entirely dis ippe ired. Joun PickForD, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


IATI AND THE 
7, 454, 478.)— 





THe MARRIAGE OF THE ADR 
Doce or Venice (5 §. ii. 287, 
Under the head “ Venise,” in the Dictionnaire 
Général de Biographie et @ Histoire, by Ch. Dezo- 
bry and Th. Bachelet (Paris, Ch. Delagrave & Cie., 
1873, 2 vols.), I read :— 

“Au XII? siécle, la république de Venise ayant pris 
parti pour le pape Alexandre III. contre l'empereur 
Frédéric I. Barberousse, le Saint-Pére donna au doge un 
anneau, qu'il devait, tous les ans, jeter dans la mer, 
comme un symbole d’hymen.” 

Now, the Doge could not drop every year into 
the sea the ring given by the Pope, if he did not 
recover it after each performance of the ceremony. 

A good deal of information on that matter will 
be found in Comte Daru’s Histoire de la République 
de Venise (Paris, 1853, 9 vols. 8vo.); but, as I 
have not the book before me now, I cannot safely 
refer to it as another authority to support my 
assertion. Henri GAUSSERON. 

Ayr Academy. 


‘7 


None of your correspondents seem to have been 
struck with the absurdity of a marriage between 
the Doge and the Sea, il mare, a being as mascu- 
line as himself. I have no books by me, but will 
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venture upon the statement that such an idea 
could not have entered the mind of an Italian. 
The real ceremony, as I have always believed, con- 
sisted in the giving away, by the Doge, of the 
city of Venice to her bridegroom, the Sea. This, 
at all events, means something, and agrees besides 
with the sense of the word desponsare, or, at all 
events, of despondere, which properly signifies to 
give in marriage, and not to marry. I further 
contend that the French, who say la mer, were the 
first to misunderstand the ceremony, and to give 
currency to the error. . 

P.S.—I think that Tassoni, in the Secchia 
Rapita, calls Venice dell! Adriatico ia Si ra sposa, 
Some of your readers can ascertain this. It will 
be found, I think, that I am right. 

Vide Hazlitt’s History of the Origin and Rise 
of the Republic of Venice. London, 1863. Vol. ii. 
pp. 36-37; and the Quarterly Review, October, 
1874, p. 423. When was this ceremony (performed 
for the first time in June, 1177) discontinued ? 

J. MANUEL. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Hvumovrist (5"§. ii. 513.)—Does not the word, 
as here used, mean “a man who humours another” 
falls in with his fancies ? HERMENTRUDE. 


UnsettLep Barownetcies (5" §. i. 125, 194, 
252; ii. 15, 297, 410.)\—What “S. appears to 
think” is often very different from what he really 
sayz. W. M. has given me the credit of having 
had only his observations in view, while remarking 
on those of Mr. Passincuam. 

I referred to a baronetcy being assumed, on the 
verdict of a peculiar jury, as a strange fact, es- 
vecially as that particular baronetcy is not extinct, 
Dat is universally recognized (at any rate, by the 
non-official world), and in consequence it neces- 
sarily comes into all discussions of the subject. 

I certainly supported Mr. Passtncnam’s view, 
that something is required ; but I am not aware 
that I favoured the idea of placing Scottish baro- 
netcies under the judges of the English Court of 
Probate. 

Lastly, many things (and this is only a general 
remark) that “cannot for a moment be enter- 
tained,” nevertheless sometimes come to pass. 

g 


oo. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Shelley Memorials. From Authentic Sources. 
Edited by Lady Shelley. With, now first 
Printed, an Essay on Christianity. Third 
Edition. (H. 8S. King & Co.) 

THERE was never a life more gloomy in its romance, 

more painful in its reality, than that of Percy 

Bysshe Shelley, which began full of bright hope in 

1792, and which was quenched in the dark waters 





of the Bay of Spezia in 1822. It lasted the time 
of a generation. In its early years, the handsome, 
wayward, daring boy had something weird about 
him which charmed and awed his own sisters, 
His mind was truly as the mind of one who brought 
into this world the experiences of some former 
state of existence, confused, and not to be rooted 
out. As we look back on the drama of his life, 
Shelley takes the form and bearing of the doomed 
victim of tragedy. His innate hatred of despotism 
raised cruel tyrants against him at Eton ; and his 
rash humour of outspokenness, his dealing with 
the subject of Atheism, led to his expulsion from 
College. For a long time, Shelley appeared to the 
world that knew least of him like a spirit accurst. 
Savage indignation, wanting, however, any tinge 
of maliciousness, carried him to the highest flights 
of poetry ; but, if men cried anathema at his name, 
so did they shout maranatha against his works, 
Neither the man nor his poetry was without cloud, 
shadow, something here and there that one wished 
had been otherwise ; but a poet is not like a chain, 
which is only as strong as its weakest link, he is 
emphatically poet by virtue of his grandest utter- 
ances. Accordingly, Shelley has rightfully suc- 
ceeded to the poet’s inheritance, and has taken his 
place among the enthroned Sons of Song by general 
acclaim. With this there has been pity for the 
man, and a feeling of how still greater he might 
have grown had the world been not more tender, 
but more fair towards him. And this pity for the 
man does not spring so much from the record of 
his life told by others, as from the passages in his 
poetry told by himself, in which are to be read 
revelations of his outward and inward life. One 
of these is to be found in the dedication to the 
Revolt of Islam. The blameless king of the Idylls 
could hardly have entered on the path of his glory 
with brighter resolution of manlike duty. In these 
lines, Shelley refers to his painful days at Eton :— 
* Thoughts of great deeds were mine, dear friend, when 
first 

The clouds which wrap this world from youth did pass. 

I do remember well the hour, which burst 

My spirit’s sleep, a fresh May dawn it was 

When I walk'd forth upon the glitt’ring grass, 

And wept, I knew not why, until there rose 

From the near school-room voices that, alas ! 

Were but one echo from a world of woes— 
The harsh and grating strife of tyrants and of foes. 

And then I clasp’d my hands and look'd around, 

But none was near to mark my streaming eyes, 

Which pour’d their warm drops on the sunny ground ; 

So, without shame, I spake, ‘I will be wise, 

And just, and free, and mild, if in me lies 

Such pow’r, for I grow weary to behold 

The selfish and the strong still tyrannize 

Without reproach or check.’ I then controll’d 
My tears; my heart grew calm, and I was meek and bold!” 


Mortal resolve lacks fulfilment through mortal 
weakness. Poor human resolution stumbles des- 
pite intention to walk upright and blameless. 
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Shelley was no exception to the general circum- 
stance ; but Lady Shelley, in whom the poet has a 
sympathizing editor, remarks, in this new edition, 
“The time has not arrived at which it is desirable 
that facts already known to the poet’s own family 
and a few private friends should be disclosed. . . . 
We feel confident, the more is really known, the 
more will all mists of false aspersion and amiscon- 
ception clear away from Shelley’s memory.” A 
full life of the poet is, nevertheless, promised ; 
meanwhile, we have these affecting memorials, a 
book for wonder, for pity, and for tears. 


A Year's Botan ¥, adapted to Home and School Use. By 
Frances Anna Kitchener. Illustrated by the Author. 
(Rivingtons.) 

Tus pleasant-titled volume, one well adapted for a New 
Year's gift, owes its appearance to a request made by 
some teachers experienced in botany, that certain papers, 
which appeared in the Monthly Packet of 1872 and 1873, 
should be reprinted in the presentform. By leading her 
students from the “‘known to the unknown,” that is to 
say, by making them examine first the fruit, then suc- 
cessively the flower, leaf, stem, and root, the authoress 
appears to us to have adopted the course most likely to 
remove botany from the category of dry, uninteresting 
studies. The illustrations, as a rule, are drawn from 
nature, and are only diagrammatic when necessity com- 
pelled their being so. Those representing a bee with 
pollen masses now sticking to his face, now drooping, 
testify to the minute painstaking experiments of the 
writer, 


The Book of Psalms “of David the King and Prophet,” 
disposed according to the Rhythmical Structure of the 
Original. With Three Essays, Map, and Illustrations. 
By E. F. (Longmans & Co.) 

CriticaAL readers of the Holy Scriptures may read this 
work again and again with profit. The author evinces 
much careful reading, originality of ideas, and genuine 
scholarship. His arrangement of strophes, antiphons, 
and parallels, is a source of interest as well as of instruc- 
tion. The notes and pictorial illustrations throw con- 
siderable light on numerous passages. The writer must 
not be surprised if future commentators should strongly 
call in question more than one of the conclusions arrived 
at in the Essays; but, on the other hand, such men will 
readily acknowledge that the merits of the Essays are 
neither few nor poor in quality. The spirit of the 
whole work is worthy of note; criticism serves its right 
end—it reveals the Messiah : hence the protest against 
any chronological arrangement which obscures inspira- 
tion, 


Select Private Orations of Demosthenes. With Introduc- 
tions and English Notes. By F. A. Paley, M.A., and 
J. E. Sandys, M.A. (Cambridge, University Press.) 

Tue object of the present work—an object that the 

weight of the names of its joint-editors cannot fail to 

advance—is to promote and facilitate the study of the 

Private Orations. “It is remarkable that (with the 

exception of a small volume, long ago out of print, pub- 

lished by the late Mr. Penrose) no such work as the 
present exists, even in Germany.” These words, taken 
from the Preface, speak to a want that must long have 
been felt. This want, then, is now in course of being 

supplied—and well supplied too. The present part (I.) 

contains the orations “‘Contra Phormionem,” “ Lacri- 

tum,” “ Pantzenetum,” “ Beeotum de nomine,” “ Bceotum 
de dote,” ‘‘ Dionysodorum.” 





An Almanack for the Year of Our Lord 1875. By 
Joseph Whitaker. Containing an Account of the 
Astronomical and other Phenomena ; a large amount 
of Information respecting the Government, Finance, 
Population, Commerce, and General Statistics of the 
British Empire throughout the World; with some 
Notices of other Countries, &c. (Whitaker.) 

Tus marvellous shilling almanack has become familiar 

and indispensable to the public. The copious title-page 

indicates only a fractional part of the information it 
contains. The “ &c.” may be said to cover more than as 
much again. It isa work most creditable to its editor 
and his brigade of intelligent assistants. As far as we 
have tested the almanack, it has never disappointed nor 
deceived us. Any one who compares Whitaker's shilling 
with Old Moore’s half-crown almanack, will congratulate 
himself and laugh at the costly simplicity of his ancestors. 


Arctic Exprpitrons (from the Times, December 29, 
1874).—*‘ The follewing is a list of ships, comprising 
Government and Private Expeditions, British and 
Foreign, which have been on exploring service within 
the Arctic Circle since the Franklin Expedition sailed. 
It will be seen that the crews of all these vessels have 
returned in safety to their respective countries, with 
only such loss of life as might well have occurred had 
the men stayed at home :— 

1. 1848 to 1849.—H.M.’s ship Enterprise, Sir J. C. 
Ross. One winter, 25 days in Melville Bay. 

2. 1848 to 1849.—H.M.’s ship Investigator, Captain 
Bird. One winter, 25 days in Melville Bay. Seven 
deaths (one officer) on board the Enterprise and Investi- 
gator. 

3. 1849 to 1850.—H.M.’s ship North Star, Mr. Saun- 
ders. One winter, 57 days in Melville Bay. Four deaths. 

4. 1849.—H.M.’s ship Plover, Captains Moore and 
Maguire. Three winters. Three deaths. 

5. 1850.—H.M’s ship Enterprise, Captain Collinson. 
Three winters. Three deaths. 

6. 1850.—H.M.’s ship Investigator, Captain M‘Clure. 
Four winters. Six deaths (one officer). 

7. 1850.—H.M.’s ship Resolute, Captain Austin. One 
winter, 45 days in Melville Bay. One death (accident). 

8. 1850.—H.M.’s ship Assistance, Captain Ommanney. 
One winter, 45 days in Melville Bay. No death. 

9. 1850.—H.M.’s ship Pioneer, Lieutenant Osborn. 
One winter. No death. 

10. 1850.—H.M.’s ship Intrepid, Lieutenant Cator. 
One winter. No death. 

11. 1850.—Brig Lady Franklin, Captain Penny. One 
winter. No death. 

12. 1850.—Brig Sophia, Captain Stewart. One winter. 
No death. 

13. 1850.—Schooner Prince Albert, Captain Forsyth. 
Summer Cruise. 

14. 1850.—Schooner Felix, Sir John Ross and Captain 
Phillips. One winter. No death. 

15. 1850.—Advance (American), Lieutenant Griffith. 
One winter drifting. 

16. 1850.—Rescue (American), Lieutenant Dehaven. 
One winter drifting. 

17. 1851.—Schooner Prince Albert, Mr. Kennedy. 
One winter. No death. 

18. 1852.—H.M.’s ship Assistance, Sir E. Belcher. 
Two winters, 38 days in Melville Bay. No death. 

19. 1852.—H.M.’s ship Resolute, Captain Kellett. Two 
winters, 38 days in Melville Bay. Six deaths. 

20. 1852.—H.M.’s ship Pioneer, Commander Osborn. 
Two winters. No deaths. 

21. 1852.—H.M.’s ship Intrepid, Lieutenant M‘Clin- 
tock. Twowinters. No death. 
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22. 1852.—H.M.’s ship North Star, Mr. Pullen. Two 
winters, 88 days in Melville Bay. Three deaths. 

23. 1852.—Steamer Isabel, Captain Inglefield. 
detention in Melville Bay ; summer cruise. 

24. 1853.—H.M’s ship Phoenix, Captain Inglefield. 
Nine days in Melville Bay ; summer cruise. 

25. 1854.—H.M.’s ship Phoenix, Captain Inglefield. 
Took the pack—30 days; summer cruise. 


No 


mer cruise. 

27. 1853.—Advance (American brig), Dr. Kane 
winters. Took the pack—10 days 

28. 1857.—Steamer Fox, Captain M‘Clintock. 
winters ; first winter in pack, second season through in 
nine days. Three died. 

29. 1860.—Schooner United States, Dr. Hayes. One 
winter, two days in Melville Bay. One death (accident). 
1871.—Steamer Polaris, Captain Hall. Two winters; 
no detention in Melville Bay. One death. 

31. 1873.—Steamer Juniata, Lieutenant Merriman. 
No detention in Melville Bay ; summer cruise. 

32. 1873.—Steamer Tigress, Captain Green. 
cruise. 

Per-centage of deaths to people employed, 1-7. 

Tate Hermit or Rep Coat’s Green.—Mr. Mortimer 
CoLutns says, at page 497, with reference to the Hermit 
of Red Coat’s Green, “I was told by the late George 
Hodder, that Charles Dickens employed him to see this 
eccentric person, and report on him, and that he never 
himself visited him.” Mr. Collins wil! pardon my ex- 


Two 


T'wo 


Summer 


pressing a strong hope that he has made some mistake | 


in this matter ; for, if the late George Hodder made the 
statement attributed to him, he stated—I am sorry to be 
obliged to use strong language—that which was, and 
which, of course, he knew to be, absolutely untrue in 
every particular. 

My father, accompanied, I believe, among others by 
Sir Arthur Helps, did visit the so-called hermit, who 
afterwards did duty in Tom Tiddler’s Ground, and did 
not send Mr. Hodder to see him and report on him 

Cuar.es DIcKENs. 

Martvrin’s (on Wrius’s) “ Universe.”—My attention 
has been called to a paragraph in your paper of Nov. 28 
p. 428, relative to a poem entitled The Universe, supposed 
to have been written by C. R. Maturin, but in fact 
written by my father, Rev. James Wills. In the second 
edition of Lord John Russell's Life of Moore, a foot-note 
explains the matter. Mr. Maturin received a commission 
from Colburn for a poem on very liberal terms. Mr. 
Maturin chanced to read my father’s manuscript, was 
much struck with it, and proposed to publish it under 
his (Mr. Maturin’s) name, promising solemnly, after 
publication, to acknowledge the true authorship. My 
father, then a very young man, refused at first; but at 
the piteous solicitation of Mr. Maturin, then in great 
pecuniary difficulties, he yielded. Mr. Maturin received 
the money, and refused to acknowledge the obligation 
Fortunately, many of my father’s friends had read the 
manuscript before he had become acquainted with 
Maturin. I may add, that both Sir Walter Scott and 
Thomas Campbell considered the poem as the best work 
Maturin had produced. WILLs. 


Tue Scottish Company of the Body Guards of the King 
of France and Navarre, has found an historian of its 
latest days, 1791-92. When the four companies of the 
Body Guard (Gardes du Corps) were broken up in 1791, 
the greater number of the Scottish Company emigrated 
to Coblentz. One of their officers, the Vicomte de Fia- 


Vv. G. 








vigny, made a note of their names, adding some details | 


~) 
} 


of interest. The Revue Bibliogra; hique Universelle only 
regrets that no biographical information is given as to 


| 


the hundred and seventy Scottish Body Guardsmen, who, 


| after being dismissed in Paris, re-mustered at Coblentz, 


Mr. Extior Stock, of Paternoster Row, has published 


| a fac-simile of the first edition of The Pilgrim's Progress. 


Itis in every respect perfect, as a copy of the work which 


| was quietly put forth by ‘‘ Nathaniel Ponder, at the Pea. 


cock in the Poultrey, near Cornhil, 1678.” Type, wood- 


- - . . ' cuts, margin, and errors, all are faithfully reproduced: 
26. 1854.—H.M.’s ship Talbot, Captain Jenkins. Sum- | : : 7 “Sp produced; and 


a'more acceptable old book could hardly have been 
offered to the appreciative public of the present time, 


Notices to Correspondents, 
H. B. C., on “B 
“* Ghe are tena 
will find the story o 


yoty’s Ghost” (5% S. ii. 508), writes :— 
of their spiricual life. H.R. P, 
f ‘Old Booty’ in ‘N. & Q” 1" 8, 
iii. 170, where, and in my note, 4" S. v. 79, I have shown 
that the evidence is insufficient, and the law impossible.” 
Mr. C. F. 8. Warren dates the event in 1687; and 
refers to Neale’s Unseen World, p. 151, for extracts from 
the trial. 
Mr. J. 


sts 


MANUEL, our esteemed correspondent, re- 
ferring to “ The Bairn’s Piece 'S. ii. 512), says vide 
8. viii ix. 47, 129; and, with reference to “Oh, 
Roger !” &c. (5 S. ii. 487), says it is evidently an adap- 
tation of a north Lancashire song, quoted in extenso 4" 
S. vii. 543. 

T. W. C. (p. 468.) —A correspondent suggests that you 
might possibly procure the information required on 
application to George A. Grierson, Esq., Old Manor 
House, Malahide, Dublin. 

H. will find a correct explanation of the marriage of 
the Princess Zenaide (daughter of Joseph Bonaparte) 
with Charles Lucien (eldest son of Lucien Bonaparte) in 
“N.& Q” 4" 8S. xi. 22. 

C. F. 8. W. (Bexhill) calls attention to the fact that 
Messrs. Bradbury & Agnew’s Jandy Volume Bible 
(admirable in all other ways) is imperfect and incom- 
plete, by reason that it does not contain the Apocrypha. 

A. A. states that Christ Cross Row was the first Row 
(Criss Cross Row) in the old horn books, the first cha- 
racter of which was invariably a cross +. 

To Pvstisuers.—W. G. E. asks :—“ Who are the pub- 
lishers of Gleanings among the Vineyards, and Wine, the 
Vine, and the Cellar.” 

Friar Tuck.—The lines quoted form the commence- 
ment of The Hermit, written by Thomas Parnell, the poet, 
born in Dublin, 1679, died at Chester, 1717. 

A. 8.—Quite right. 


(o 
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The brother of Louis XIV. was 
not named Gaston, but Philippe of Orleans; and from 
him Louis Philippe legitimately descended. 

N. H. R.—*‘ Buzz the Bottle.” See “N. & Q. 
y. 187 ; 3° S. iv. 212; and 4" §. ii. 92. 

E. A. D. (Baltimore.)— Letter forwarded. 

H. T. Trnuey.—Next week. 

A. L. Marnew.—Received. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor "—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
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